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Epiltles. 


Certain General Dire@ions for the Go+ 
vernment of the Voice, as in ſpeak- 
ing Soft, or Loud ; Quick, or Slow. 
The Speech is the Index of the Mind. 

jw | 
d&&&= Ou ſay well, that ih Speaking; 
M24 the very Ordering of the 

S Voice, to lay nothing of the 

dFDY Actions , Countenances, and 

other Circumſtances that accompany it) 
is a Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe 

Man. There are, that preſcribe Certain 

Modes of Riſing, and Falling ; Nay, if 

you will be govern'd by Them, you ſhall 

not ſpeak a word, move a ſtep, or eat a 

Bit, but by a Rule: And theſe perhaps 

are too Critical. Do not underſtand 

me yet, asif I made no Difference be- 
twixt entring upon a Diſcourſe Loud, or 

a __ Soft 3 
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Soft; for the Afﬀections do Naturally 
Riſe by Degrees ; and, in all Diſputes, or 
Pleadings, whether Publick, or Private, 
a Man ſhould properly Begin with Mo- 
deſty, and Temper, and fo Advance by 
Iittle and little, if need be, into Cla- 
mor, and Vociferation. And as the 
Voice Riſes by Degrees, let it fall ſo too; 
not Snapping off upon a ſudden, but A- 
bating,as upon Moderation : The other is 
Unmannerly, and Rude. He that has a 
Precipitate ſpeech, is commonly violent 
in his Manners : Beſide that, there 1s in 
it much of Vanity, and Emptyneſsz and 
no Man takes fſatisfa&ion in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice; where the 
Noiſe is more than the Value. Fabian 
was a Man Eminent, both for his Life, 
and Learning 3 and no leſs for his Elo- 
quence. His Speech was rather Eaſe, 
and Sliding, than Quick: Which he ac- 
compted to be, not only Lyable to ma- 
ny Errors, but to a Suſpicion of Immode- 
ſty. Nay, let a Man have Words never 
ſo much at Will, he will no more ſpeak 
Faſt, than. he will Run, for fear his 
Tongue ſhould go before his Wit. The 
Speech of a Phz/aſopher ſhould be = 
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his Life, Compos'd, without Prefling, or 
Stumbling; which 1s fitter for a Moun- 
tebank , than a Man of Sobriety, and 
Buſineſs: and then to drop one word at- 
ter another, is as-bad on the other fide. 
The Interruption 1s Tedious, and tires 
out the Auditor with Expectation. 
Truth, and Morality, ſhould be deliver'd 
in Words Plain, and without Afﬀectati- 
on; for, like Remedies, unleſs they ſtay 
with us; we are. never the better for 
them. He that would work upon his 
Hearers, muſt no more expect to do it 
upon the Poſt, than a Phyſitian to Cure 
his Patients, only in pafling by them. 
* Not but that I would have a Wiſe Man, 
in ſome Caſes, to Raiſe himſelf; and mend 
his Pace; but (till with a regard to the 
Dignity of his Manners; though there 
may be a great force alſo in Moderati- 
on, I would have his Diſcourſe ſmooth, 
and Flowing, like a River z not Impetu- 
ous, like a Torrent. There isa Rapid, 
Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Velocity of 
Speech , which I would ſcarce allow, 
even to an Orator; forif he be tran- 
ſported with Paſſion, or Oſtentation, a 


Mans Axtention can hardly keep him 
B 2 Company. 
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Company. Itis not the Quantity, but 
the Pertinence, that does the buſineſs. 
Let the words of an Antient Man flow 
Soft, and Gentle; let thoſe of an Orator 
come off Round, and Powerful ; but not 
run on without Fear,or Wit, asit a whole 
Declamation were tobe but one Period. 
Cicero wrote with Care, and that which 
will for ever ſtand the Teſt. All Pub- 
lick Languages are according to the Hu- 
mor of the Age: A Wantonnelſs, and Ef- 
feminacy of Speech denotes Luxury ; for 
the Wit follows the Mind : If the Latter 
be Sound, Compos'd, Temperate, and 
Grave, the Wit 1s Dry, and Sober too: 
but if the One be Corrupted, the other 
is likewiſe unſound. Do we not ſee 
when a Mans Mind 1s heavy, how he 
Creeps, and Draws his Legs After him? 
A Finical Temper 1s read in the very 
Geſture, and Cloths; if a Man be Cho- 
lerick, and Violent, it is alſo diſcover'd 
in his Motions, An Angry Man ſpeaks 
Short, and Quick 3 the Speech of an Ef- 
feminate Man is Looſe, and Melting. A 
Queint, and Sollicitous way of ſpeaking, 
1s the ſign of a Weak Mind ; but a Great 
Man fpeaks with Eaſe, and Freedom ; 
an 
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and with more Aſſurance, though leſs 
care, Speech is the [zdex of the Mind; 
When you ſee a Man Dreſs, and ſet his 
Cloths in Print, you ſhall be ſure to find 
his Words fo too, and nothing 1n them 
that is Firm, and Weighty : It docs not 
become. a Marx to be Delicate. As it 1s 
Km Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till 
the Mind be Over-born; So it is with 
Speech; ſo long as the Mind is Whole, 
and Sound, the Speech is Maſculine, and 
Rerongs but, if one Failes, the other fal- 
WS5. 
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EPIST. II. 


Of Stiles, Compoſitions, 4nd the Chozce 
of Words, That's the beſt way of 
Writing , and Speaking , which is 
Free and Natural. Advice concern- 
ing Reading. 


OU cannot expect any Certain,and 
Oniverſal Rule, either tor the Stile, 
or for the Manner of Speaking, or Wri- 
ting, becauſe they vary according to U- 
ſage, and Occaſion. So that we muſt 
content our ſelves with Gezerals. Men 
Write, and Speak commonly according 
to the humor of the Age they live in: 
And there 1s alſo a Correſpondence be- 
twixt theLanguage, and the Life of Par- 
ticular Perſons; as one may give a near 
Gueſs at a Man, by his very Gate, Furni- 
ture, and Cloths. In the firſt place, let 
the Sence be Honeſt , and Noble; not 

inch'd up into Sentences z but Subſtan- 
tial, and of Higher Defign, with nothing 
1 it Superfluous. Let the Words be fit- 


ted to the Matter 3 and where the Sub+ 
ject 
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ject is Familiar, let the Stile be ſo too. 
But great thoughts muſt have ſuitable 
Expreſſions 3 -and there ought to be 
a kind of Tranſport inthe One, to An- 
{wer it in the Other. It is not enough 
to compole a pleaſant Fable; and tickle 
the Phanſie; but he that Treats of Weigh- 
ty Matters, muſt do it in Grave, and So- 
ber Terms. There are ſome that have 
not much of the vigor of an Orator ; or 
of that Sententious Sharpneſs; and yet 
the Worthineſs of the Sence, makes a- 
mends for the Lownels of the Stile, Our 
Fore-fathers were not at all delighted 
with fine Words, and Flowers: But their 
Compoſitions were Strong, Equal, and 
Manly. We have now adayes here and 
there a Poynt; butthe Work is Uneven, 
where only This, or That Particular 1s 
Remarkable. We never admire This, 
or That ſingle Tree, where the Whole 
Wood is all of a Height. A Specious 
Title-Page may commend a Book to Sale, 
but not for Uſe. AnEminent Author is 
to be taken down Whole, and not here 
and there a Bit. *Tis a Maiming of the 


Body to take the Members of it apart : 
B 4 Nor 
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Nor is it a Handſom Leg, or Arm, that 
makes a Handſom Man ; but the Symme- 
try, and Agreement of all together. It 
is the Excellency of Speaking, and Wri- 
ting, to doit Cloſe; and in Words ac- 
commodate to the Intention; and I 
would yet have ſomewhat more to be 
ſignity'd, than is Deliver'd ; It being al- 


ſo a Mark of*Strength, and Solidity of 


Judgment, The Propriety of words, m 
ſome Cales, is Wonderful ; eſpecially 
when weare well read in the Knowledge 
of Things, and of Duties; and there is a 


Singular Grace in the Gentleneſs of 


Numbers, when they run Smooth, and 
without Perturbation. Some are raisd, 
and Startl'd at Words, as a Horſe is at a 
Drum 3 and indue the very Paſſion of the 
Speaker. Others are mov'd with the 
Beauty of things 3 and when they hear 
any thing bravely urg'd againſt Death, 
or Fortune, they do ſecretly wiſh for 
ſome Occaſion of Experimenting that 
Generolity in themſelves, But not one 
of a Thouſand of them, that carries the 
Reſolution home with him that he had 
Eonceiv'd. It 1s an caſte matter to ex- 
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cite an Auditory to the Love of Good- 
neſs, having already the Foundation,and 
the Seeds of Virtue within themſelves: 
So that it is but awakening the Confide- 
ration of it, where all Men are agreed 
before-hand upon the Main. Who is fo 
Sordid, .as not to be rouz'd at ſuch a 
Speech as this ? The Poor Man wants many 
things,but the Covetons Man wants All.Can 
any Fleſh forbear being delighted with 
This ſaying, though a Satyre againſt his 
own Vice. As to forc'd Metaphors, and 
wild Hyperbole's, I would leave them to 
the Poets. And I am utterly againſt 
Fooling with Tinckling Conceipts, and 
Sounds: Not that I would wholly for- 
bid the uſe of Hyperboles, which,although 
they exceed the Truth, may yet be a 
means, by things Incredible, to bring us 
unto things Credible. And there may 
be great uſe made alſo of Parables : For 
the way of Application does uſually 
more affect the Mind, than the down- 
rtpht Meaning. That Speech which 
gains upon the Paſſions, is much more 
Profitable than that which only works 
upon the Judgment, Chryſipprs was a 

Great 
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Great Man, and of an Acute Wit; but 
the Edge of it was ſo fine, that every 
thing turn'd it : and he might be ſaid, in 
truth, rather to Prick the Subject that he 
handled, than to Pierce it Through. 


 Asitisnot for the Honor of a Philoſo- 
Þher, to be Sollicitous about Words: I 
would not have him negligent neither - 
But, let him ſpeak with Aſſurance, and 
without AﬀeGation. It we can, let our 
Diſcourſes be Powerful; but however , 
let them be Clear. I like a Compoſitt- 
on that is Nervous, and Strong 3 but 
yet I would have it Sweet, and Gracious 
withal. There are many things, I know, 
that pleaſe well enough in the Delivery, 
and _ will hardly abide the Teſt of an 
Examination. But, That Eloquence 
is Miſchievous , that diverts a Man 
from Things, to Words; and little bet- 
ter than a Proſtitution of Letters. For, 
What ſignifies the Pomp of Words, or 
the | Jumbling*of'Syllables, to the ma- 
king up of a Wiſe Man ? Tully s Compo- 
ſition indeed equal; his Numbers are 
Harmonious, Free, and Gentle :- And yet 
© 
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he takes a Care, not to make any forfei- 
ture of his Gravity. Fabian isa Great 
Man, in being Second to Cicero : Polio 
is a Great Man too, though a ſtep below 
- him; and ſo is Lzvy likewiſe, though he 
comes after the other Three, But ſeve- 
ral Subjed&s require ſeveral Excellencies. 
An Orator ſhould be Sharp; the Tragedi- 


an, Great; and the Comedian, Pleaſant. 


When a Man Declaimes againſt Vice, ler 
him be Bitter; againſt Dangers, Bold 
againſt Fortune, Proud ; againſt Ambi- 
tion, Reproachful: Let him Chide Lux- 
ury ; Defame Luſt : An Impotency of 
Mind muſt be Broken. In theſe Caſes, 
Words are the leaſt part of an Honeſt 
Mans Buſineſs, 


- In the Matter of Compoſition, I would 
Write as I Speak; with Eafe and Free- 
dom); for it 1s more Friendly, as well as 
more Natural : And ſo much my Incli- 
nation, that' if-I could make my mind 
viſible to you, I would neither Speak, 
nor Write:it, + If I put my Thoughts in 
good Senfe, the Matter of Ornament I 
{hall leave to the Orators. _ are 

ome 
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ſome things that a Man may Write even 
as he Travels; Others, that require Pri- 
vacy, and Leiſure, But however, it 15 
ood in Writing, as in other Caſes, to 
eave the beſt Bit for the laſt. A Phi- 
loſopher has no more to do, than to ſpeak 
properly, and in words that expreſs his 
Meaning. And this may be done 
without Tofling of the Hands, Stamp- 
ing , or any Violent Agitation of the 
Body; without either the . Vanity .of 
the Theatre, on the one hand, or an In- 
ſipid Heavineſs, on theother. I would 
have his Speech as plain, and fingle, 
as his Life; for he is then as good as 
his Word , when both Hearing him , 
and Seeing him, we find him to be 
the ſame Perſon. And yet if a Man can 
be Eloquent, without more pains than 
the thing's worth, let him uſe his Fa- 
culty : Provided, that he value himſelf 
upon the Matter, More than upon the 
Words ; and'apply himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding , than to the Phaii- 
ſy ; for this is a buſineſs of Virtue, not 
a Tryal of Wit. Who is there that 
would not rather have a Healing, than 
« 
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a Rhetorical Phy/tian ? But, for eſteem- 
ing any Man purely upon the ſcore of 
his Rhetorick, I would as ſoon chuſe 
a Pilot for a good head of Hair. 


In the matter of Reading; I would 
fix upon ſome Particular Authors, and 
make them my own. He that is every 
where, is no where; but like a Man 
that ſpends his Life in Travel, he has 
many Hoſts, but few Friends Which 
1s the very Condition of' him; that 
$kips from one Book to Another 3 The 
Variety does but diſtraft his Head 3 
and, for want of Digeſting, it turns to 
Corruption, in ſtead of Nouriſhment. 
'Tis a good Argument of a Well Com- 
pos'd Mind , when a Man loves Home , 
and to keep Company with Himſelf. 
VVhereas. a Rambling Head is a Cer- 
tain Sign of a Sickly Humor. Many 
Books, and many IG bring 
a Man to a Levity of Diſpoſition, and 
a Liking of Change. What is the Bo- 
dy the better for Meat, that will not 
ſtay with it? Nor is there any thing 
more Hurtful in the Caſe of Diſſes, Or 
Wounds, 


A _— 
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Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of 
Phyſick, or Plaiſters. Of Authors, be 
ſure to make Choice of the Beſt; and, 
( as I faid before) to ſtick Cloſe to 
them; and, though you may take up 
Others by the By , reſerve ſome Select 
Ones however for your Study, and 
Retreat. In your Reading, you will 
every day meet with Confolation, and 
Support, againſt Poverty, Death, and 
Other Calamities, Incident to Humane 
Life: Extra& what you like; and 
then ſingle out ſome Particular from 
the reſt, for That dayes Meditation. 
Reading does not only Feed, and En- 
tertain the Underſtanding 3 but when 
a Man 1s doz'd with One Study, he re- 
lieves himſelf with Another : Burt, ſtil] 
Reading, and Writing are to be taken 
up by Turns. So long as the Meat lies 
whole upon the Stomach, it 1s a Bur- 
then to us; but upon the Concottion 
It paſſes into Strength, and Blood, 
And ſo it fares with our Studies; fo 
long as they lye whole, they: paſs on- 
ly into the Memory, without affect- 
ing the Underſtanding: But, upon 

Me- 
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Meditation, they become our Own, 
and Supply us with Strength , and 
Virtue: The Bee that wanders, and 
Sips from every Flower, diſpoſes what 
ſhe has Gather'd into her Cells. 
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Againſt all ſorts of Aﬀe@ation in Diſ- 
courſe. Phantaſtical Studies ; Im- 
pertinent , and Onprofitable Subtil- 
ties. Mans Buſmeſs is Virtue, not 


IVWiords. 


TX are many men, ( and ſome 
of great Sence too) that loſe both 
the Profit, and the Reputation of good 
Thoughts, by the Uncouth manner of 
Expreſſing them : They love to talk in 
z2»yſtery, and take it for a marque of wi/- 
dome, not to be Onderitood. They are 
ſo fond of making themſelves Publique, 
that they will rather be Ridiculous,than 
not taken Notice of, When the Mind 
grows Squeamiſh, and comes to a Loath- 
ing of things that are Common as if they 
were Sordid, That Sickneſs betrays it 
{elf in our way of Speaking too: for we 
muſt have New Words, New Compoſitions, 
and it paſſes for an Ornament, to bor- 
row from other Tongues , where we 


may be better furniſhed in our Own. 
| One 
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One Man Prizes himſclt upon being Cox- 

ciſe, and talking in Parables : Another 

runs himſelf out in Words ; and that 

which He takes only for Copions, renders 

him to Others both Rzdiculows, and Tedi- 

ous. Others there afe, that Like the Er- 

ror well enough, but cannot come Up 

tot. But, take this for a Rules Where- 

ſoever the Speech is Corrupted, ſo is the 
Mind. Some are only for Words Anti- 

quated, and long ſince out of Date; O- 
thers only for that which is Poplar, and 
Conrſe ; and they are Both in the Wrong; 
for the One takes too Little Care, and 
the Other too Much. Some are for a 
Rough, broken Stile ;, as if it were a thing 
QOrnmanly to pleaſe the Ear ; Others are 
too Nice upon the Matter of Number, 
and make it rather Sirging, than Speak- 
ing. Some affeCt not ro be underſtood 
till the end of the Period, and hardly 
then neither. 'Tis not good a Stile 
that is either too Bold, or too Florid ; 
the One wants Modeſty, and the Other , 
EfeF. Some are too Starch'd, and For- 
mal; Others take a Pride in being Rng- 
ged ; and if they chance to let fall any 
thing that is Smooth, they'll tranſpole , 
and 
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and mangle it on purpoſe, only to maim 
the Period, and Diſappoint a Bodies Ex- 

eCtation. Theſe Errors are Commonly 
introduc'd by ſome perion that is fa- 
mous for his Eloquence ; Others follow 
him, and ſo it paſſes into a Faſhion, And 


- weare as much out in the Choice of the 


Matter, as in That of our Words. 


There are ſome Studies which are on- 
ly Matter of Curioſity, and Trial of 
Skill; Others of Pleaſure, and of Uſe : 
but (t1]] there are many things worth the 
Knowing perhaps, that were not worth 
the Learning, It is a huge deal of time 
that is ſpent in Cavilling about Words, 
and Captious Difputations, that work 
us up to an Edge, and then Nothiug 
comes on't. There are ſome Tricks of 
Wit, like ſ]ight of hand, which amount 
to no more than the Tying of Knots on- 
ly to Looſen them again ; And it is the 
very Fallacy that pleaſes us; for, fo 
ſoon as ever we know how they are 
done, the Satisfaction 1s at an End. He 
that does not underſtand theſe Sophiſmes, 
is never the worſe, and he that does, is 
never the better. If a Mantells me that 
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T have Hornes, I can'tell him again, That 
I have None, without Feeling on my 
Forehead. Bion's Dil:mma makes All 
Mer to be Sacrilegious , and yet, at the 
ſame time, maintains, That there 1s no 
ſuch thing as Sacrilege. ' He that takes to 
himſelf, (fayeshe) what belongs to God, 
Commits Sacrilege 3 but all things belong 
to God, Therefore he that applies any thing 
to bis own Uſe, is Sacrilegzoirs, On the 
other fide, the very Rifling of a Temple 
he makes to be No Sacrilege: for 'tis (lays 
he) but the tuking of ſomething out of One 


place, that belongs to God, and removing of 


i to Another that belongs to him too, The 
Fallacy lies in This, that though all 
things Belong to him, all things are not 
yet Dedicated to him. There is no 

reater Enemy of Truth, than over- 
much Subtilty of Speculation. Protago- 
ras will have every thing Diſputable , 
and as much to be ſaid for the One fide, 
as for the Other. Nay, he makes it a- 
nother Queſtion , Whether every thing be 
Diſputable,or no, There are Others that 
make it a Sczexce, to prove, That My 
knows Nothing : But, the Former 1s the 
more Tolerable Error; for the Other 
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takes away the very Hope of Know- 
ledge; and it is better ro know that 


which is Superfluous, than nothing at 
all. And yet ir 1s a kind of Intempe- 


rance to delire to Know more than 
Enough ; for it makes Men Trouble- 
ſome, Talkative, Impertinent, Conceipt- 
ed, &c. There is a Certain Hankering 
after Learning, which, 1t it be not pur 
into a right way, hinders, and falls foul 
upon it ſelf Wherefore the Burthen 
muſt be fitted to the Shoulders, and no 
more than we are Able to Bear. It is, in 
a great Meaſure, the Fault of our Tu- 
tors, that teach their Diſciples rather 
how to Diſpute, than how to Live: And 
the Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, for 
applying himſelf to the Emprovement, 
rather of his Wit, than of his Mind: 
By which means, Phzloſophyis now turn'd 
to Philology, Puta Grammarian to Vir- 
gil; he never heeds the Phzloſophy, bur 
the Verſe: Every Man takes Notes for 
his own Study. In the ſame Meadow 
the Cow finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a 
Hare, and the Stork ſnaps a Lizzard. 
Tully's de Republica finds work both for 
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Grammarian. The Philoſopher wonders 
how it was Poflible to Speak ſo much 
againſt Juſtice. The Phzlologer makes 
This Obſervation, that Rowe had Two 
Kings, the One without a Father, and 
the Other without a Mother; tor 'tis a 
Queſtion who was Servizs his Mother , 
atid of Ancus his Father, there is not fo 
much as any Mention. The Grammari- 
an takes notice, that Reapſe is uſed for 
Reipſa; and Sepſe for Seipſe : And fo 
every Man makes his Notes for his own 
Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries apart , let us 
learn to do. good to Mankind, and put 
our Knowledge into Action. Our Dan- 
ger is the being Miſtaken in Things, not 
in Words; and in the Confounding of 
Good, and Evil. So that our whole 
Life is but one continued Error, and we 
live in Dependency upon to morrow. 
There area World of things to be Stu- 
dyd, and Learn'd, and therefore we 
ſhould Diſcharge the Mind of things 
Unneceflary, to make way for Greater 
Matters. The Bulineſs of the Schools is 
rather a Play, than a Study; and only to 
be done when we can do nothing elſe. 
C 3 There 
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There are many People that frequent 
them, only to Hear, and not to Learn; 
and they take Notes too, not to reform 
their Manners, but to pick up words , 
which they Vent, with as little Benefitto 
Others, as. they heard them , to Them- 
ſelves. It coſts us a great deal of time, 
arid other Mens Ears a great deal of trou« 
ble, to purchaſe the Charatter of a Lear- 
ned Man: Wheretore I ſhall een con- 
tent my ſelf with the Courſer Title of an 
Honeſt Man. 'Fhe worſt of it 1s,that there 
15a Vain, and [dle Pleaſure in't, which 
tempts us to ſquander away many a pre- 
cious hour to very little Purpoſe. We 
ſpend our ſelves upon Subtiltics, which 
may perchance make us to be thought 
Learned, but not Good, Wiſdom delights 
in openneſs and Simplicity ; in the Form- 
ing of our Lives, rather than in the Nt- 
ceties of the Schoels, which, at beſt, do 
but bring us Pleaſure without Profit. 
And, in ſhort, the things which the Phz- 
loſophers impoſe upon us with fo much 
Pride, and Varity, are little more 
than the ſame Leſlons over again, which 
they learn'd at School, But ſome Au- 
thors 
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thors have their Names up, though their 
Diſcourſes be mean enough ; they Dif- 
pute, and Wrangle, but they do not E- 
difie, any farther, than as they keep us 
from [Ill doings, or perhaps ſtop us in our 
ſpeed to wickedneſs. And there ought 
to be a Difference betwixt the Applau- 
ſesof the Schools, and of the Theatre; 
the One being mov'd with every Popu- 
Jar Conceipt, which does not at all Con- 
fiſt with the Dignity of the Other. 
Whereas there are ſome Writings that 
Stir up generous Reſolutions, and do, as 
it were, inſpire a Man with a new Soul. 
They diſplay the Bleſſings of a Happy 
Lite, and poſleſs me at the ſame time 
with Admiration, and with Hope. They 
give me a Veneration for the Oracles of 
Antiquity ; and a Claim to them, as to 
a Common Inheritance ; for they are 
the Treaſure of Mankind, and it muſt 
be my Duty to emprove the Stock, and 
tranſmit it to Poſterity. And yet I do | 
not love to hear a Man ſcite Zemo,Clearr- 
ther, Epicurus, without ſome thing of 
his Own too. What do I care for the 


bare Hearing of That which. I may 
C 4 Read 
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Read? Not but that word of mouth 
makes a great Impreſſion , eſpecially 
when they are the Speakers own Words: 
But he that only recites Another Mans 


. Words, is no more to me than a No- 


tary. Beſide that there's an end of In- 
vention, if we reſt upon what's Invent- 
ed already ; and he that only Fol- 
lows Another, is ſo far from finding 
out any thing New, that he does not 
ſo much as look for't. I do not pre- 
tend all this while to be the Maſter of 
Truth, but I am yet a moſt Obſtinate 
Inquiſitor after it, Iam no Mans Slave; 
but as I aſcribe much to Great Men, I 
challenge ſomething to my ſelf. Our 
Fore-Fathers have left us, not only their 
Invention , but Matter alſo for farther 
Enquiry ; and perhaps they might have 
found out more things that are Neceſ- 
ſary, if they had not bent their thoughts 


too much upon Supenfluities. 


Is not This a fine time for usto be fid- 
ling,and fooling about Words? How ma- 
ny Uſeful, and Neceſlary thingsare there, 
that we are Firſt to Learn, and Second- 


ly, 
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ly, to Imprint in onr Minds? For *tis. 
not enough to Remember, and to 
Underſtand , unleſs we Do what we 


Know. 
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Buſineſs, ad wart of News, are no Ex- 


cuſe among Friends, for not Writing: . 


Wiſe Men are the better for one ano- 
ther. How far Wiſdom may be ad- 
vanc'd by Precept. 


Our Laſt Letter was very ſhort ; 
and the whole Letter it ſelf was 
little more than an Excuſe for the ſhort- 
neſs of it. One while you areſo full of 
Buſineſs, that you cannot write at all ; 
and Another while, you have o little 
Newes , that you do not know what to 
Write. - Now, aſlure your ſelf, that 
whoſoever has a Mind to Write, may 
find Leiſure for't: And, for your other 
Pretence, it looks as ifwe our ſelves were 
the leaſt part of our own buſineſs. Put 
the Caſe that the. whole World were 
Becalm'd; and that there were neither 
VVars, Amours, Fattions, Deſigns, Diſ- 
appointments , Competitors, or Law- 
Suitsz No Prodigals, Uſurers, or Forni- 
cators 1n Nature; there would be a lar . 
Fiek 
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Field yet left for the Offices of Friend- 
ſhip; and for the exerciſe of Philoſophy, 
and Virtue. Let us rather conſider, 
What we our Selves Ought to do, than 

hearken after-the Doings of other People. 
What ſignifies the Story of our Nezgh- 
bours Errors, to. the Reforming of our 
Own 2 Is it not, a.more Glorious, and 
Profitable Employment, to write the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence, than to Record the 
Ulurpations of Ambitions Princes 5 and 
rather to Celebrate. the Bourtzes of the 
Almighty, than the Robberies of Alexan- 
der £ Nor 1s Buſineſs any Excuſe, for the 
Neglect, either of our Studies, or of our 
Friends. Firſt, we Continue our own 
Buſineſs 3 and Then, we Increaſe it: And 
in ſtead of Lending, we do wholly Give 
our ſelves up to'tz and hunt for Colou- 
rable Pretencesof Miſſpending our Time. 
But,I ſay,that where ever we are,or with 
whomſoever, or However :Employ'd , 
we have our Thoughts at Liberty. 


You have here drawn a long Letter 
from me ; and if you find it Tedious, 
you may thank your ſelf, for calling up- 
on me to be as gaod as my VVord. _ 

ut 
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but that I write by Inclination too. For 
if we love the Picturesof our Friends, by 
what hand foever they be drawh; How 
much rhore then ſhall we joy ina Friends 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the 
moſt Lively Pictures of one another? It 
is a ſhame, you'll ay, to ſtand in need of 
any Remembrancers - of ' an Abſent 
Friend ; and yet ſometimes the Place, a 
Servant. a Relation, a Houſe, a' Garment, 
may honeſtly excite the Memory 3 and it 


renders every thing as Freſh to us, asif 


we were ſtill joyn'd in our Embraces,and 
drinking up one anothers Tears, It 1s 
by the Benefit of Letters, that Abſent 
Friends are in a manner brought toge- 
ther ; befide that Epiitolary Diſcourſes 
are much more Profitable: than Publick, 
and - Premeditated Declamations : for 
they Infinuate themſelves into the Af- 
fec&tions with more Freedom, and Effet, 
though with leſs Pomp, and Pretence. 
You do expe, perhaps, that I ſhould 
tell you, how gentle, and ſhort a VVin- 
fer we have had; how Cold, and un- 
feaſonable a Spring; or ſome other Foo- 
tertes, to as tittle purpoſe. But, VVhat 
are you and F the Better for ſuch Dil- 
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courſes? VVe ſhould rather be layin 
the Foundations of a Good Mind ; an 
leprning to diſtinguiſh betwyxt 'the Blef- 
fings of Virtue, and the Amuſements of 
Imagination. There came mn ſome 
Friends to me yeſterday, that made the 
Chimney Gal a little more than Ord1- 
naryz but not at a rate to make -the 
Neighbourhood cry out Fire. VVe 
had yariety of Diſcourſe ; and pafling 
from one thing to another, we came at 
laſt to read ſomething of &xintys Sexti- 
#s (a Great Man, upon my Credit, de- 
ny it that will) Good God! The Force 
and Vigour of that Mans Writings! And 
how much are they above the mon 
Level of other Philoſophers! I cannot 
read them methinks, without Challeng- 
ing of Fortune, and Defying all the 
Powersof Ambition, and Violence. The 
more I Confider him, the more I Admire 
him ; for I find in him, (as in the World 
it ſelf) every Day to be a zew SpedGacle , 
and to afford Freſh Matter ſtill tor more 
Veneration. And yet the Wiſdom of 
our Fore-fathers has left work enough 
for their Poſterity; even if there were 
Ro more in it than the aan $4 
waoat 
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.they had 
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what :they have tranſmitted to us 'of 
their .own. Invention. As, ſuppoſe that: 


- > 


had left -us Remedies for ſuch and 
ſuch Diſeaſes; ſo Certain, that we 


ſhould .not need to look for any other 
Medicines 3 there. would be ſome Skill 
yet required in the Applying of them in 


the proper Caſe, Proporizon, and Sea- 


 on.. . I have an honor, for the Memori- 


ey AED. is. S }\, W a+ {© 
alsof our worthy Progenttors. IfT meet 
a Conſul, or a Pretor upon, the Road, [ll 


alight from my Hqg1le, uncover my Head, 
_and givehim.the way ; and, Shall I have 
no Veneratiop now tor the Names of the 


Governors, of Mankind? No Man is ſo 


. wiſe, as to know all things; or if he did, 
one Wile Man may yet be helpful to a- 
' Nother, .in finding out a nearer way to 
. the finiſhing of bis work : For, let a 
Man make never (o much haſte, it is ſome 


ſort of Afliſtance, the bare Encouraging 
of him to continue his Courſe; beſide 
the Comforts, and Benefits of Communi- 
cation, in Loving, and being Belov'd, 


and in the mutual Approbation of ezch 


Other. 


The 
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The laſt Point, you know , that 'you 
and T had in Debate." was, Whether or no 
Wifdome may 'be *perfeted ' by Precept, 
There ate ſome that accompr only that 
part of © Ph#loſophy' to be Profitable to 
Mankind, which delivers it ſelf in Parti- 
cular : Precepts to Particular Perſons, 
without O_—_ the ' whole Man. 
Teaching the Husband (for the Purpoſe) 
how. to Dehave himſelf to his Wife; the 
Father how to Train up, and Diſcipline 
his Children ; and the Maſter, how to 
Govern his'Servants. As if any Man 
could {be ſuffictently Inſtructed in the 
Parts of Lite, without Comprehending 
the whiole Sum, and Scope of 1t.- Others, 
( as Ar5fto the Stoique) are rather for the 
General Decrees of Philofophers ; which 
whoſoever knows'in the main, that per- 
ſon underſtands in every Particular how 
to Tutor himſelf. As he that learns to 
caſt a Dart, when he has by Practice, and 
Exerciſe, gotten atrue Aim, he will not 
only ſtrike This, or That Mark , but 
whatever he has a Mind to: So he that 
1s well enformed in the Whole, will need 
no Direction in the Parts: But —_ 
tne 
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the Principles of a Good Life, Learn 
how tobehave himſelf in all the Curcum- 
ſtances of it. Cleanthes.allowes the ;Pa- 
renetick, or Preceptive Philoſophy, tobe 
in ſome. fort Profitable z but yet very 
Hom, ang Defecivez: unlels as it flows 


m the.Lniverſal Underſtanding of the 
Heads, , and Decrees of Philoſophy. Now 
the queſtion 1s, Whether This alone can 
pFe a.Good Man; and whether: it be 
Superflugus it ſelf; or ſo Sufficient, as.to 
make all other Knowledge appear {o. 
They that will haye it. Superfiuous, ar- 
gue Thus. If the Eyes be cover, 
there's no Seeing, without removing the 
Impediment.z and, in that Condition, it 
is.to no purpoſe to bid a Man goto ſuch, 
or ſluch.a Place, or to reach Thisor That 
with his hand. And ſo.it fares with the 
Mind ; $olong as That continues Cloud- 
£d with Ignorance, and Error, *tis Idle 
to give Particular Precepts 3 as if you 
ſhould teach a Poor Man to a the Part 
of a;Rich z or one that is lupgry, how 
to behave himſelf with a Full Stomach : 
While the Qne is Neceſlitous, and the 
Other half Starv'd, they are neither of 
them the Better for't. And then ſhall 
we 
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we give Precepts in Manifeſt Caſes, or in 
Doubtful ? The Former need none; And 
in the Latter, we ſhall not be believ'd. 
Nor is it enough Simply to adviſe, 
unleſs we alſo give Reaſons for't. 
There are Two Errors which we are lia- 
ble to in this Caſe 3 either the Wicked- 
; neſs of Perverſe Opinions, which have 
taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a Dil- 
poſition to Entertain Error, under any 
Reſemblance of Truth. So that our 
work muſt be, either to Cure a Sick 
Mind, that is already Teinted ; or to 
prepoſſeſs an Evil Inclination, before 
it comes to an Ill Habit. Now the De- 
crees of Philoſophy enable us in both 
theſe Caſes; Nor is it poſlible, by Par- 
ticulars, to Obviate all Particular Oc- 
cafions. One Man Marries a Widow, 
another a Maid: She may be Rich, or 
Poor; Barren , or Fruitful ; Young, or 
Antientz Superior, Inferior, or Equal. 
One Man folows Publick Bulinels ; a- 
nother fizes itz ſo that the ſame Advice 
that is Profitable to the One, may be 
Miſchievous to the Other. Every ones 
isa Particular Caſe, and muſt be ſuited 
with a Particular Counſel. The Laws 
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of Philoſophy are Brief; and extend to 
all ; but the Variety of the Other is In- 
comprehenſible, and can never make 
that good to all, which it promiſes to a 
few. The Precepts of Wiſdom lie O- 
pen, but the Decrees of it are Hidden in 
the Dark. 


Now, in Anſwer. It does not hold 
with the Mind, as with the Eye: It 


there be a Suffuſion, it is to be help'd 


by Remedy, and not by Precept. The 
Eye is not to be taught to Diſtinguiſh of 
Colours; but the Mind muſt be Enform- 
ed what to do in Life. - And yet the 
Phyfitian will preſcribe Order alſo to 
the Patient, as well as Phyſick ; and tell 
him , Tow muſt bring your Eye to endure 
the Light by Degrees, have a Care of Stu- 
dying upon a full Stomach, &c. We are 
told, That Precepts do neither Extin- 
guiſh, nor Abate falſe Opinions in us 
of Good, or Evil : and it ſhall be Grant- 
ed, that of Themſelves they are not able 
to Subdue Vicious Inclinations: But 
this does not hinder them-from being ve- 
ry uſeful tous in Conjun&tion with other 
Helps. Firſt, as they refreſh the Mertio= 
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ry; and Secondly ; as they bring us to 

a more Diſtin& view of the Parts, which 

we ſaw but Confuſedly in the Whole. 

At the ſame rate, Conſolatories, and Ex- 

Hhortations will be found ſuperfluous, as 
well as Precepts, Which yet upon Da1- 

ly Experience we know to be otherwile: 
Nay, we are the better, not onely for the 
Precepts, but for the Converſe of Philo- 
ſophers; tor we (till carry away ſome- 
what of the TinCture of Virtue, whether 
wewill orno: But the Deepeſt Impref 
ſion they make, is upon Children. Ir is 
Urged , that Precepts are Inſufficient 
without Proof; but I ſay, that the very 
Authority of the Adviler, goes a great 
way in the Credit of the Advice : As 
we_ depend upon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon 
fort. And again 5 whereas the Variety 
of Precepts is id to be Infinite, I cannot 
allow it : For the greateſt and moſt Ne- 
ceſſary Afﬀairs arenot Many ; and for the 
Application to Time, Places, and Per- 
ſons, the Differences are ſo ſmall, that a 
few General Rules will ſerve the Turn. 
Nay, let a Man be never ſo Right in his 
Opinion, he may yet be more Confirm'd 
D 2 in 
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in it by Admonition. There are many 
things that may aſſt a Cure, though 
they do not perfect itz Even Mad men 
themſclves may be kept in Awe by Me- 
naces, and Corre&tion. Burt, it is a hard 
matter, I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at 
a Diſtance. For Advice depends much 
upon the Opportunity z and That per- 
haps which was Proper, when it was De- 
fird, may come to be Pernicious, before 
it be Receivd. Some indeed may be 


Preſcrib'd, as fome Remedies, at any Di- 


ſtance; and tranſmitted to Poſterity; 
but for Others, a Man muſt be upon the 
Place, and deliberate upon Circumſtan- 
ces; and be not only Preſent, but watch- 
ful, to Strike in with the very Nick of 
the Occaſion. 


EPIST. V, 
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Seneca gives an Accompt of HimPelf : 
Of his Studies, and of his Inclinati- 
ons : With many Excellent Refledi- 
ons upon the Duties, and the Errors 
of Humane Lite. 


OurLetters were Old, before they 
came to my hand; fo that I made 
no Enquiry of the Meſſenger what you 
were a doing; beſide that wherever 
you are, I take it for granted, that I 

now your Bulineſs 3 and that you are 
{till upon the great Work of Perfecting 
your Self - A Thing, not to be done by 
Chance, but by Induſtry, and Labor. 
Weare all of us Wicked, before we come 
tobe Good. We are prepoſleſled, fo that 
we muſt unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Vir- 
tue, The great Difficulty is, to Begin 
the Enterprize : For a weak Mind 1s a- 
fraid of New Experiments. I have now 
given over troubling my ſelf for fear of 
you 3 becauſe I have that ſecurity for 


your well doing,that never fail'd anyMan. 
E 3 The 
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The Love of Truth, and of Goodnels, is 
become Habitual to you. It may fo fall 
out, that Fortune perhaps may do you 
an Injury; but there's no Fear of your 
doing your ſelf one. Go on as you 
have begun, and compoſe your Reſolu- 
tions; not to an Effeminate Eaſe, but to 
a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a Dou- 
ble Kindneſs that you call me to ſo {trict 
an Accompt of my Time; that nothing 
leſs than a Diary of my Life, will ſatisfie 
you: for I take it as a Mark, both of 
your Good Opinion,and of your Friend- 
ſhip; The Former, in believing that I do 
nothing which I care to Conceal ; and 
the Other; in aſſuring your ſelf, that I 
will make you the Confident of all my 
Secrets. I will hereafter ſet a Watch 
upon my Self; and do as you would 
have me; and acquaint you, not only 
with the Courſe, and Mathod, but with 
the very Buſineſs of my Life, - 


This Day I have had entire to my 
ſe]f, without any Knocking at my Dore, 
or lifting up of the Hanging 3 But I have 
divided it betwixt my Book, and my 


Bed 3 and been left-at liberty ta do my 
ZE | own 
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"own Buſineſs: For all the Impertinents 
were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or 
at the Horſe-match. My Body does not 
require - much Exerciſe, and I am be- 
holden to my Age for it: A Little makes 
me Weary; and That's the end alſo of 
that which is moſt Robuſt. My Din- 
ner is a Piece of Dry Bread, without a 
Table, and without fouling of my Fin- 
gers. My Sleeps are ſhort, and in truth 
a little Doubtful , betwixt (lumbering 
and waking. One while I am reflecting 
upon the Errors of Antiquity 3 and then, 
I apply my Selt to the Correcting of my 
Own. In my Reading, with Reverence 
to the Antients, Some things I Take, O- 
thersI Alterz and ſome again I Reject; 
Others I Invent;. without enthralling 
my ſelf ſo to anothers Judgment, as not 
to preſerve the Freedom of my Own. 
Sometimes of a ſudden, in the Middle of 
my Meditations, my Ears are ſtruck with 
the Shout of a Thouſand People toge- 
ther, from ſome Spectacle or other : The 
Noiſe does not at all diſcompoſe my 
Thoughts; it is no more to me than the 
Daſhing of Waves, or the Wind in a 
Woad; but poſlibly ſometimes it may 
D 4 divert 
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divert them. Good Lord! think IT, if 


Men would but exerciſe theiy Brains, as 
they do their Bodies; and take as much 
Pains for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure 3 
For Difficulties Strengthen the Mind, as 
well as Labor does the Body. 


You tell me, That you want my Books 
more than my Counſels ; which I take 
Juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould have 
ask'd me for my Picture. For I have 
the very ſame Opinion of my Wit, that I 
have of my Beauty. You ſhall have both 


the One, and the Other, with my very 


Selt into the Bargain, 


In the Examination of my own Heart, 

T find ſome Vices that lie Open 3 Others 
more Obſcure, and out of Sight; and. 
ſome that take me only by Fits. Which 
Laſt I look upon as the moſt Nangerous, 
and Troublefome; For they lie upon 
the Catch, and keep a Man upon a Per- 
petual Guard; Being neither provided 
againſt them , as in a State of War 3 nor 
Secure, as in any Aſſurance of Peace. 
To ſay the Truth, we are all of us as 
Crue], as Ambitious, and as Luxurious 
as 
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as our Fellows. But we want the For- 
tune , or the Occaſion, perchance, to 
ſhew it. When the Snake is Frozen, 'tis 
Safe; but the Poyſon is ſtill init, though 
it be Num'd. We hate Upſtarts, that 
' uſe their Power with Infolence z when 
yet if we had the ſame Means, 'tis Odds 
that we ſhould do the ſame thing our 
ſelves. Only our Corruptions are Pri- 
vate, for want of Opportunity to Em- 
ploy them. Some things we look upon 
as Superfluousz and Others, as not 
worth the while. But, we never confi- 
der, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we pretend to receive Gratis. As Anxie- 
ty, Loſs of Credit, Liberty, and Time, So 
Cheap is every Man in effect, that pre- 
tends to be moſt Dear to Himſelf. Some 
are Dipt in their Luſts, as in a Rivers 
there muſt be a hand to help them out : 
Others are Strangely Careleſs of Good 
Counſel; and yet well enough diſpos'd 
to follow Example. Some again muſt 
be forc'd to their Duties: Becaule there's 
no Good to be done upon them, by Per- 
ſwaſion. But, outof the whole Race of 
Mankind, How few are there that are 


able to help themſelves? Being thus 
| Conſcious 
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Conſcious of our own Frailty, we ſhould 
do well, to keep our ſelves quiet; and 
not to Truſt Weak Minds with Wane, 
Beauty, or Pleaſure. We have much 
adoe you fee to keep our Feet upon 
Dry Ground: What will become of us 
then, if we venture our ſelves where 1t 
1s Slippery? *Tis not to ſay , This is 4 
hard Leſſon, and we cannot go through 
with it. For we Can, if we Would Er- 
deavour it; But we Cannot, becauſe we 
give it for granted That we Cannot , 
without trying whether we Car or No. 
And what's the Meaning of all This; 
but that we are. pleas'd with our Vices; 
and willing to be Maſter'd by them. So 
that we had rather Excuſe, than caſt 
them off. The true Reaſon is, we Wl/ 
20t ; but the Pretence 1s, that we Capnot. 
And we are not only under a Neceſſity 
of Error, but the very Love of it. 


To give you now a Brief of my own 
Character; I am none of Thoſe that take 
Delight in Tumults, and in Struggling 
with Difficultieszfor had rather be Quiet, 
than in Armes: for TI accompt it my Nu- 
ty to bear up againſt Ill Fortune 3 bur , 

| without 
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without Chuſing it. I am no Friend to 
Contention 3 Eſpecially to That of the 
Barr : But I am very much a Servant 
to all Honeſt Buſineſs, that may be done 
ina Corner. And there is no Retreat 
ſo Unhappy 3 as not to yield Entertain- 
ment for a great Mind 3 by which he 
may make himſelf Profitable, both to his 
Country, and to his Friends, by his Wiſ- 
dom, by his Intereſt, and by his Counſel. 
It is the Part of a good Patriot, to pre- 
fer Men of Worth ; to Defend the Inno- 
cent; to Provide Good Laws; and to 
Adviſe in War, and in Peace. But, is 
not He as good a Patriot, that inſtrufts 
Youth in Virtue ; that furniſhes the 


World with Precepts of Morality , and. 


keeps Humane Nature withinthe Bounds 
of Right Reaſon? Who is theGreaterMan, 
he that Pronounces a Sentence upon 
the Bench; or he that in his Study reads 
us a LeQure of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, 
Fortitude; the Knowledge of Heaven, 
the Contempt of Death, and the Bleſ- 
fing of a Good Conſcience ? The Sol- 
dier that guards the Ammunition and 
the Baggage, is as Neceſlary as he that 
fights the Battel. Was not Catoa greater 

/ Example 
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Example than either /y/ſes,or Hercules 2 
They had the Fame, you know, of be- 
ing indefatigable 3 Deſpiſers of Plea» 


ſures , and great Conquerors both of 


their Enemies, and of their Appetites. 
But Cato, I mult Confeſs, had no Encoun» 
ters with Monſters 3 nor did he fall in 
to thoſe Times of Credulity, when peo» 
ple believ'd, that the weight of the Hea- 
vens reſted upon. one Mans Shoulders. 


But he grappled with Ambition, and the 


unlimited Defire of Power ; which the 
whole World, divided under a Triumvi- 
rate, was not able to fatisfie. He Op- 
pos'd himſelf to the Vices of a degenerate 
City ; even when it wasnow ſinking uns 
der its own weight. He ſtood ſingle, 
and ſupported the falling Common- 
Wealth, till at laſt,as Inſeparable Friends, 
they were crufh'd together : For Nei- 
ther would Cato Survive the Publick Li- 
berty; nor did That Liberty Outlive 


Cato. 


To give you now a Farther Accompt 
of my Self; Iam Naturally a Friend to 
all the Rules and Methods of Sobriety, 


and Moderation. I like the Old Fa- 
ſhion'd 
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ſhion'd Plate that was left me by my 


Country Father : It is Plain, and Heavy 3. 


And yet for all this, there is a kind of 
Dazling methinks in the Oſtentations of 
- Splendor, and Luxury. But it ſtrikes 
the Eye, more than. the Mind; and 
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though it may ſhake a Wiſe Man, it can- + 


not Alter him. Yet it ſends me home 
many times ſadder perhaps than I went 
out ; bur yet, | hope, not Worſe: though 
not without ſome ſecret Diſlatisfaction 
at my Own Condition, Upon theſe 
Thoughts I betake my ſelf to my Philo- 
ſophy ; and then, methinks, I am not well, 
unleſs I put my felf into ſome Pablick 
Employment : Not for the Honor, or the 
Profit of it; but only to place my ſelf in 
a Station where I may be ſerviceable to 
my Country, and to my Friends. But , 
when I come, onthe other fide; toconfi- 
der the Uneafineſs, the Abuſes, and' the 
Loſs of Time that attends Publick Af- 
fairs, I get me home again as faſt as Ican'; 
and take up a Reſolution of ſpending 
the Remainder of my dayes within the 


Privacy of my own Walls. How great 


a madneſs is it to fer our hearts upon 
Triftes 3 eſpecially to the negle& of the 


moſt 
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moſt ſerious Offices of our Lives, and 
the moſt important End of our Being? 
How Miſerable, as well as Short, 1s their 
Life, that Compaſs, with great Labor, 
what they Poſleſs with Greater 3 and 
Hold with Anxiety, what they Acquire 
with Trouble? But, we are governd in 
all things by Opinion, and every thing 1s 
tous, as we Believe it, What 1s Pover- 
ty, but a Privativez and not intended 
of what a Man Has, but of that which he 
has Not 2 The great Subject of Humane 
Calamities, is Mony. Take all the Reſt 
together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Deſire, 
Pain, Labor; and thoſe which proceed 
from Mony, exceed them all. *Tis a 
Wonderful Folly , that, of Tumblers, 
Rope-Dancers, Divers, and what pains 
they take, and what hazards they run for 
an Inconſiderable Gain. And yet we 
have not Patience for the Thouſandth 
Part of that trouble, though it would 
put us into the Poſlefſion of an everhaſt- 
ing Quiet. Epicxr#s for Experiment ſake 
confin'd himſelf to a narrower Allow- 
ance, than that of the Severeſt Priſons 
to the moſt Capital Offenders; and found 


himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtricter Diet than 
any 
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any Man in the Worſt Condition needs 
to Fear, This was to prevent Fortune, 
and to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe 
can do. We ſhould never know any 
thing to be Superfluous, but by the 
Want of it, . How many things do we 
provide, only becauſe Others have them, 
and for faſhion ſake? Caligula offer'd 
Demetrius 5000 Crowns; who rejeCt- 
ed them with a Smile, as who ſhould ſay, 
It was ſo little, it did hin no honor the re- 
fuſing of it. Nothing leſs, fayes he, than 
the Offer of his whole Empire could have 
been a Temptation to have try'd the Firm- 
neſs of my Virtue. By this Contempt of 
Riches, is intended only the Fearleſs 
Poſleflion of them. And the way to 
attain That, is to-perſwade our ſelves, 
that we may live Happily without them. 
How many of thoſe things, which Rea- 
ſon formerly told us were Superfluous, 
and Mimical, do we now find to be fo by 
Experience? But weare miſled by the 
{Counterfeit of Good on the One hand , 
and the Suſpicion of Evil on the Other. 
Not that Riches are an Efficient Cauſe of 
Miſchief; but they are a Precedent 
Cauſe, by way of Trritation, and Attracti- 
on 
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on. For they have ſo near a Reſem- 
blance of Good, that moſt People take 
them to be Good. Nay, Virtue it ſelf is 
alſo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; asmany 
are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
Juſtice. Which does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable 
power of Virtue , that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That 1s not 
Good,that is More Advantageous tous,but 


That which is Ozly fo. 
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| EPISE VL 


The Bleſſings of aVirtuous Retirement. 
How we come to the Knowledge of 
Virtue, A DiStin@10n betwixt Good, 
and Honeſt. A Wiſe Man Contents 
himſelf with his Lot. 


JT 1s no Opportunity of Enqui- 
ring Where you are, What you 


do, and, What Company you keep, that 
ſcapes me. And, I am well enough 
pleas'd, that I can hear nothing concern- 
ing you ; for, it ſhews, that you live 
Retir'd. Not but that I durſt truſt you 
with the wide World too; But, howe- 
ver, it is not eafte, ſach a General Con- 
verſation : Nor is it abſolutely fafe nei- 
ther, for, though it could not Corrupt 
you, 1t would yet Binder you. Now, 
wherefoever you are, know, that I am 
with you ; and you are fo to Live, as it 
I both heard, and ſaw you, Your Let- 
ters are really Bleflings to me; and the 
ſenſe of your Emprovements relieves me; 
even under the Conſideration of my 
E own 
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own decay. Remember, that as I am 
Old, ſoare you Mortal. Be true to your 
Self, and Examine your elf, whether you 
be of the fame Mind to day, that you 
were yeſterday ; for, That's a Sign of 
Perte&t Wiſdom. And yet give me leave 
to tell you, that though Change of Mind 
be a Token of ImperteQtiqn; it is the 
Bulineſs of my Age to Unwill One day, 
that which I Willd Another. And let 
me recommend it to your Practice too, 
in many Caſes; for the Abatement of 
qgur Appetites, and of our Errors, is the 
beſt Entertainment of Mankind. It is 
for Young Men to Gather Knowledge, 
and for Old Men to Uſe it: And aſture 
your ſelf, that no t:44n gives a fairer Ac- 
compt of his time, than he that makes it 
his daily Study, to make himfelf Better. 
If you bein Health, and think it worth 
your while to become the Maſter of your 
Self; it is my Defire, and my Advice, that 
you apply your ſelf to Wiſdom with 
your whole Heart : and judge of your 
Emprovement, not by what you Speak, 
or by what you Write but by the firm- 
neſs of your Mind, and the Government 
of your Paflions, What —_ 
ave 
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have ſome Men endur'd in Sieges; even 
for the Ambition, and hw of other 
People! And, Shall not a Man venture 
'the Croffing of an Intemperate Luſt, for 
the Conqueſt of himſelt? You do very 
well to betake your ſelf to a Private 
Lite 3 and better yet in keeping of that 
Privacy Private : For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oſtentation : 
The greateſt Aftions of our Lives are 
thoſe, that we do in a Receſs from Bu- 
fineſs: Beſide; that there are ſome Go- 
vernmenits, and Employments, that a 
Man would not have any thing to do 
withall- And thenit is to be confider'd, 
that Publick Offices, and Commiſſions, 
are commonly bought with our Mony ; 
Whereas the great Blefltngs of Leiſure , 
and Privacy, colt us Nothing. Con- 
templation 18 undoubtedly the beſt En- 
tertainment of Peace; and only a Shor- 
ter Cut to Heaven it Self: Over and 
above that, Buſineſs makes us Trouble- 
ſome to Others, and unquiet to our 
Selves; For; the End of One Appetite, 
or Deſi n, is the Beginning of Another: 
Toſay nothing of the Expence of Time 
in Yexatious Attendances, and the Dan- 
| E 2 ger 
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ger of Competitors. Such a Man per- 
haps has more Friends at Court, than | 
have; a larger Train; a Fairer Eſtate 3 
more profitable Offices ; and more Illu- 
{trious Titles: But, What dol care to 
be overcome by Mey, in Soxe Caſes, 10 
long as Fortune is overcome by Me in 
All? Thele Conſiderations ſhould have 
been. Earlyer 3 for, 'tis too late, in the 
Article of Death, to Project the Happi- 
nefs of Lite, And yet there is no Age 
better Adapted to Virtue, than that 
which comes by many Experiments, and 
long Sufferings, to the Knowledge of it: 
For our Lults are then weak , and our 
gr; Strong 3 And Wiſdom 1s the 
ftect of Time. 
Some are of Opinion, That we come 
to the Knowledge of Virtue by Chance 
(which were an Indignity.) Others, by 
Obſervation 3 and by Comparing Mat- 
ters of Fact, one with another; The Un- 
derſtanding, by a kind of Analogy, ap- 
proving This, or That, for Good, and 
Honeſt. Theſe are two Points which 
Others make wholly Different 3 but the 
Stoicks only Divide them, Some will 
have every thing to be Good, that is Be- 
neficial 
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neficial to us: As Mony, Wine; and fo 
Lower, to the meaneſt things we ule: 
And they reckon That to be Honeſt, 


where there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of 


a Common Duty : As Reverence to a 
Parent; Tenderneſs to a Friend ; the 

Expoſing of our Selves for our Country, 
and the Regulating of our Lives accor- 
ding to Moderation, and Prudence. The 
Stoicks reckon them tobe Two; but fo, 
as to make thoſe Two, yet, out of Ove. 
They will have nothing to be Good, but 
what 1s Honeſt; nor any thing to be 
Honeſt, but that which 1s Good : So that 
in ſome ſort they are Mix'd, and Inſepa- 
fable, There are ſome things that are 
neither Good, nor Bad; as War, Embal\- 
ſy, Juriſdiction; but theſe, in the Lauda- 
ble Adminiſtration of them,do, of Doubt- 
ful, become Good; which Good is only 
a Conſequent upon Honeſty : But ho- 
neſty 1s Good in it felt, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions 
that ſeem to us Matter of Benignity , 
Humanity , Generoſity , Reſolution 3 
which we are apt to admire, as Perfect: 
And yet, upon farther Examination, we 


find, that Great Vices were concealed 
E 2 under 
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under the Reſemblances of Eminent Vir- 
tues. Glorious Adions are the Images 
of Virtuez but yet many things ſeemta 
be Goad, that are Evil; and Evil, that 
are Good : And the Skill is, to Diſtin« 
uiſh betwixt things that are ſo much 
Alike in Shew, and ſo Diſa __— Et- 
fect. We are led to the Underſtanding 
of Virtue, by the Cangruity we find in 
ſuch and ſuch Aions to Nature, and 
Right Reaſon: By the Order, Grace, 
_ Conſtancy of them; and, by a Cer- 
tain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, that ſurpaſ- 
ſes all other things. From hence pro- 
ceeds a Happy Lite: To which, no- 
thing comes Amiſs 3 but, on the Contra- 
ry , every thing ſucceeds tq our very 
Wiſh. There is no wrangling with Far- 
tunez No being out of Humor for Acci- 
dents : whatſoever befalls me, is my Lot, 
and whether in Appearance it be Good, 
or Bad, it is GodsPleaſure; and it is my 
Duty to bear it, When a Man has once 
gotten a Habit of Virtue, all his Aftions 
are Equal: He 1s conſtantly One, and 
the Same Man ; and hedoes Well, not 
only upon Counſel, but out of Cuſtome 
too. Shall I tell you now, in a __ , 
| tne 
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the Sum of Human Duty ? Patzerce, 
where we are to Suffer; and Pruderce, 
in the things we Do. It is a frequent 
Complaint in the World, that the things 
we Enjoy are but Few, Tranſitory, and 
Uncertain 3 So Ungrateful a Conltructi- 
on do we make of the Divine Bounty. 
Hence it 1s, that we are neither willing 
to Dye, nor Contented to Live ;betwixt 
the Fear of the One, and the Deteſtati- 
on of the Other. Hence it 1s, that we 
are perpetually ſhifting of Counſels; and 
{till craving of More; becauſe that which 
we call Felicity, is not able to Fill us. 
And what's the Reaſon ? But that we 
are not yet come to that Immenie, and 
Inſuperable Good, which leaves us no- 
thing farther to deſire! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate we feel no want; we are abun- 
dantly pleas'd with what we Have; and 
what we have Not, we do not Regard : 
So that every thing 1s Great, becauſe it 
is Sufficient, If we quit this Hold, there 
will be no place for the Offices of Faith, 
and Piety : In the Diſcharge whereof, 
we muſt both Suffer many things, that 
the World calls Evil, and part with many 


things which are commonly accompted 
E 4 Good. 
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Good. True Joy is Everlaſting ; Plea- 
ſures are Falſe, and Fugitive, It isa 
great Encouragement to wel/-doing, that 
when we are once in the Poſleſtion of 
Virtue, it is our own for ever. While I 
{peak This to you, I preſcribe to my ſelt; 
wid I Write, I Read; and Reduce all 
my Meditations to the Ordering of my 
own Manners. There is nothing fo 
Mean, and Ordinary 3 but it is Tlluſtra- 
ted by Virtue. and Externals are of no 
more Uſe to it, than the Light of a Can- 
dle to the Glory of the Sun. 


It is often Objected to me, that I Ad- 
vile People to quit the World, to Re- 
tire, and Content themſelves with a good 
Conſcience. But , What becomes of 
your Precepts then (lay they) that en- 
joyn us to Dy in Action? To whom I 
muſt anſwer, That 1 am never more in 
ATion, than when I am alone in = Study ; 
where 1 have only Lock'd up my ſelf in Pri 
vate, to attend the Bu for of "ihe Publick, 
1 do not Loſe ſo much as One Day; nay, 
and part of the night too I borrow for my 
Book. When my Eyes will ſerve me uo 


longer, 1 fall Aſieep 3 and, till Then, Wok 
Wor 
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Work. I have Retir'd my Self, not 
only from Men , but from Buſineſs alſo - 
And my Own, in the Firſt Place, to attend 
the Service of Poſterity ; In hope that 
what I Now Write, may, in ſome Meaſure , 
be Profitable to Future Generations. 

But it-18 no New thing, I know, to 
Calumniate Virtue, and Good Men ; for 
Sick Eyes will not endure the Light, bur, 
like Birds of Night, they fly from it into 
their Holes. Why does ſuch a Man talk 
ſo-much of his Philoſophy, and yet live in 
Magnificence 2 Of Contemning Riches, 
Life, Health ;zand yet Cheriſh, and Main- 
tain them, with the greateſt Care Imagi- 
nable? Baniſhment, he ſayes, is but an 
Idle Name 3 and yet he can grow old 
within his own Walls. He puts no dif- 
ference betwixt a Long Lite, and a ſhort; 
and yet he Spins out his Own, as far as it 
will go. The thing 1s This; He does 
not Contemn Temporary Bleſlings, ſo as 
to Refuſe, or Drive them away 3 but if 
they Come, they are Welcome; if not , 
he'll never break his heart for the want 
of them: He takes them into his Houſe, 
not into his Soul ; and he makes uſe of 
them, only as Matter for his Virtue to 

work 
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work upon. There 1s no doubt but a 
Wiſe Man may fhew himſelf better in 
Riches, than in Poverty: That is to ſay, 
his Temperance, his Liberality ; his Mag- 
nificence, Providence, and Prudence, 
will be more Conſpicuous. He will be 
a Wiſe Man ftill , if he ſhould want a 

, or an Arme; but yet he had rather 
be Perfe&t. He is pleas'd with Wealth, 
as he would he at Sea, with a Fair Wind; 
or with the Glance of the warm Sun, in 
a Froſty Morning : So that the things 
which we call Indifterent, are not yet 
without their Valuez And ſome greater 
than Others. But, with this Difference, 
betwixt the Philoſophers, and the Com- 
mon People, Riches are the Servants of 
the One, and the Maſters of the Other. 
From the One, if they Depart, they car- 
ry away nothing but Themſelves; but 
from the Other, they take away the ve- 
ry Heart, and Peace of the Poſlefſor 
along with them. It is true, that if I 
might have my Choice, I would have 
Health, and Strength ; And yet if I come 
to be viſited with Pain, or Sickneſs, I 
will endeavour to emprove them to my 
Advantage, by making a Righteous 
Judgment 
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Judgment of them: as I ought to do, of 
all the Appointments of Providence, So 
that as they are not Good, in themſelves, 
neither are they Evil ; But matter of Ex- 
erciſe for our Virtues; of Temperance, 
on the One hand, and of Reſignation, on 
the Other. | 
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. Of Impertinent Studies, and Impertinent 
Mex. Philoſophers the Beſt Com- 


Panons. 


E that duely Conſiders the Buſineſs 
H of Life and Death, will find, that 
he has little time to ſpare from That Stu- 
dy : And yet how we trifle away our 
hours upon Impertinent Niceties, and 
Cavils! Will Platoe's Imaginary 1dea's 
make me an Honeſt Man? There's nei- 
ther Certainty in them, nor Subſtance. 
A Mouſe is a Syllable 5, but a Syllable does 
not eat Cheeſe 5 Therefore a Mouſe does not 
eat Cheeſe. Oh! theſe Childiſh Follies ! 
Is it for This that we ſpend our Blood , 
and our Good Humour, and grow Grey 
in our Cloſets? We area jeaſting, when 
we ſhould be helping the Miſerable; as 
well our Selves as Others. There's no 
Sporting with Men in Diſtreſs. The Fee 
Iicity of Mankind depends upon the 
Counſel of Philoſophers. Let us rather 
confider what Nature has made Super- 
fluous, 
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fluous, and what, Neceſſary : how Eaſie 
our .Conditions are, 'and how Delicious 
That Lite, which is govern'd by Rea- 
ſon, rather than Opinion. There are 
Impertinent Studies , as well as Imper- 
tinent Men. Didymrns the Grammariar 
Wrote 4000 Books; wherein he 1s much 
Concern'd to diſcover Where Homer 
was born; Who was Ezeas's true Mo- 
ther; and whether Anacreoy was the 
greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard : 
With other Fopperies, that a Man 
would labor to Forget, if he Knew 
them. Is 1t not an Important Queſti- 
on, which of the Two was Firſt, the 


Mallet, or the Tongs? Some people are: 


extremly Inquiſitive, to know how ma- 
ny Oars Olyſes had: Which was firſt 
Written, the [Zyads, or the Odyſes; or 


if they were Both done by the ſame 


hand. A Man 1s never a Jote the more 
Learned for this uriofity , but much 
the more*Troubleſome. Am I ever the 
more Juſt, the more Moderate, Vahant, 
or Liberal, for knowing, that Curins 
Dentatzs was the Firſt that carry'd Ele- 
phants in Triumph? Teach me my -Du- 
ty ta Providence, to my Neighbor, arid 

to 
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tomy Self: To Diſpute, with Socrates 5 
to Doubt, with Carzeades; to ſet up 
tay Reſt; with Epicarys; to Maſter my 
Appetites, with the Stoiques, and to 
Renounce the World, with the Cymick, 
What a deal of Buſineſs there is, Furſt , 
to make Hower a Philoſopher; and Se- 
condly, in what Claſſzs to Range him ? 
One will have him to be a Stozques a 
Friend to Virtue, and an Enemy to Plea- 
ſure; preferring Honeſty even to Im- 
mortality it ſelf: Another makes him 
an Epiczrean; One that loves his Quiet, 
and to ſpend his Time in Good Compa- 
ny: Some are Poſitive in it, that he was 
a Peripatetique 3 and Others, that he was 
a Sceptique. But it 18 Clear, that in 
being all theſe things , he was not any 
One of them, Theſe Divided Opini« 
ons do not at all hinder us from \ - « 
ing, upon the Main, that he was a W:/e 
Mov. Let us therefore apply our ſelves 
to thoſe things that made him fo, and 
cen ket the Reſt alone. 


It was a Pleafatit Humor of Calvicius 


Jabittns,, a Rich Man, and one that me« 
nag'd 
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nag'd a very Good Fortune with a very 
Ill Grace, He had neither Wit, nor Me- 
mory 3. but would fain paſs tor a Learn- 
ed Man, and ſo took ſeveral into his Fa- 
mily ; And, whatſoever they knew, he 
aſlum'd to Himſelf There are a fort of 
People that are never well but at Thea- 
tres, Spettacles, and Publick Places : 
Men of Buſineſs, but it is only in their 
Faccs; for they wander up and down 
without any Deſign, like Piſmires, Ea- 
5 and Empty 3 and every thing they 
o, is only as it happens, Thisis an hu- 
mor, which a Man may call a kind of 
Reſtlels Lazyneſs. Others you ſhall 
have, that are perpetually in Haſte, as 
if they were Crying Fire, or running for 
a Midwife: and all this Hurry, perhaps, 
only to Salute ſome body, that had no 
mind to take Notice of them, or ſome 
ſuch Trivial Errant. At Night, when 
they come Home tir'd, and weary, ask 
them, Why they went out ? Where they 
have been? and, What they have done? 
'tis a very Slender Accompt they are a- 
ble to give you 3 and yet the next day 


they take the ſame Jaxrt over again- 
| This 
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This is a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry; a 

reat deal of Pains taken to no purpoſe 
at all; Twenty Viſits made, and no 
body at home (they themſelves leaſt of 
all.) They that have this Vice, are 
commonly Harkeners , Tale-Bearers , 
News-Mongers ; Meddlers in other 
Peoples Affairs, and Curious after Se- 
crets, which a Man can neither ſafely 
Hear, nor Report. Theſe Men of Idle 
Employment, that run up and down 
eternally , vexing Others, and them- 


ſ{clves teo; that thruſt themſelves into 


all Companies, What do they get by't? 
One Man's Aſleep; Another, at Supper 
a Third, in Company; a Fourth , in 
Haſte 3 a Fifth, gives them the Slip : 
and when their folly has gone the 
Round, they cloſe up the Day with 
Shame, and Repentance. Whereas, Ze- 
no, Pythagoras, Democritus , Ariſtotle , 
Theophraſtus, and all the Patrons of Phz- 
loſophy, and Virtue; they are alwayes at 
Leiſure, and in Good Humor; Fami- 
liar, Profitable; a Man never comes 
away empty handed from them; but, 
full of Comfort, and Satisfaftion: They 

| make 
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make all Paſt Ages Preſent to us; or Us, 
Their Contemporaries. The Dores 
of theſe Men are open Night, and 
Day ; and in their Converſation there's 
neither Danger, Treachery, nor Ex- 
pence; but we are the Wiſer, the Hap- 
pier, and the .Richer for it. How blel- 
ſedly does a Man ſpend his time in 
this Company, where we may adviſe, 
in all the Difficulties of Life. Here's 
' Counſel, without Reproach 3 and 
Praiſe , without Flattery. We cannot 
be the Chuſers of our Own Parents, 
but of our Friends we may; and A- 
dopt our Selves into theſe Noble Fa- 
milies. This is the way of making 
Mortality, in a Manner, to be Immor- 
tal. The time Paſt, we make to be our 
Own, by Remembrance; the Preſent , 
. by Uſe;z and the Future , by Provi- 
dence, and Foreſight. That only may 
properly be ſaid to be the Long Lite, 
that draws all Ages into One 3 and 
That a ſhort one, that Forgets the 
Paſt; Negle&s the Preſent, and is Sol- 
Iicitous for the Time to Come. Bur it 


is not yet ſufficient to know what 
F Plato, 
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Plato or Zeno ſaid,unleſls we make it all 
our Own by Habit, and Pradice, and 
Emprove both the World, and our 
Selves, by an Example -of Lite Anſwe- 
rable to their Precepts. 
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EPIST. VIIL 


Againſt Singularity of Manners, ans | 


Behaviour, 


T 1s the Humor of many People, tobe 

Singular in their Dreſs, and Manner of 
Life 3 only to the End that they may be 
taken Notice of. Their Cloths, torſooth, 
muſt be Courſe, and Slovenly ; their 
Heads, and Beards neglected ; their 
Lodgings upon the Ground, and they 
live in Open Dehance againſt Mony. 
What 1s all this, upon the whole Matter, 
but an Ambitious Vanity that has crept 
in at the Back Dore? A Wiſe Man will 
keep himſelf Clear of all theſe Fooleries, 
without diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, or 
making himſelf a Gazing Stock to the 
People. But, Will This Secure him , 
think you? I can no more warrant it , 
than that a Temperate Man ſhall have 
his Health : But it is very Probable that 
it may. A Philoſopher has enough todo 
to ſtand right in the World, let him be 
never ſo modeſt: And his out-fide ſhall 
F 2 be 
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be ({t3]l ike That of Other people, let 
them be never So Unlike within. His 
Garments ſhall be neither Rich, nor Sor- 
did. No matter for Arms, Motto's, and 
other Curioſities upon his Plate: But 
he ſhall not yet wake it a Matter of Con- 
ſcience, to have no Plate at all. He that 
likes an, Earthen Veſſel as well as a Sil- 
ver, has not a greater Mind then he that 
uſes Plate, and reckons it as Dirt. It 1s 
our Duty to Live Better than the Com- 
mon-People, but not in Oppoſition to 
them; as if Phzloſophy were a Faction 3 
for by ſo Doing, in ſtead of Reforming , 
and gaining upon them, we drive them 
away 3 and when they find it unreaſo- 
nable to Imitate us in All things, they 
will follow us in Nothing. Our Buſineſs 
mult be to live according to Nature, and 
to own the Senſe of Outward things with 
other people: Not to Torment the 
Pody 3 and, with Exclamations againſt 
that which is Sweet, and Cleanly, toDe- 
light in Naſtineſs; and, To uſe, not on- 
ly a Courſe, but a Sluttiſh, and Offen- 
five Diet. Wiſdom Preaches Tempe- 
rance, not Mortificationz and a Man 
may be a very Good Husband, without 
being 
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being a Sloven. He that Stears a Middle 
Courſe, betwixt Virtue, and Popularity : 
That is to ſay, betwixt Good Manners , 
and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both Approba- 
| tion, and Reverence. But, What it a 

Man Governs himſelf in his Cloths, in his 
Diet, in his Exerciſes, as he ought to do? 
It 15 not that his Garments, his Meat, and 
Drink, or his Walking, are things Simply 
Good; but it is the Tenor of a Mans 
Life, and the Conformity of it to Right 
Nature, and Reaſon, Phzloſophy obliges 
us to Humanity, Society; and the Ordt- 
nary Uſe of External things. It is not a 
thing to pleaſe the People with, or to 
entertain an Idle Hour ; but a Study for 
the Forming of the Mind, and the Gui- 
dance of Humane Life. And a Wiſe Man 
ſhould alſo Live as he Diicourſes ; and 
in all Points be like himſelf: And, in the 
firſt place, ſet a Value upon himſelt, be- 
fore he can pretend to become Valuable 
to Others; As well our Good Deeds, as 
our Evil, come home to us at laſt, He 
that is Charitable, makes others ſo by his 
Example; and finds the Comfort of That 
Charity, when he wants it himſelf; He 


that is Cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy. *'Tis 
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a hard Matter for a Man to be both Po- 
pular, and Virtuous; for he muſt be 
Like the People,that would oblige them : 
and the Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is 
not to be acquir'd by Honeſt Means. He 
Lives by Reaſon , not by Cuſtome;z He 
ſhuns the very Converſation of the In- 
temperate, and Ambitious. He knows 
tne Danger of Great Examples of Wick- 
edneſs, and that Publick Errors impoſe 
upon the World, under the Authority 
of Preſidents : For they take for Grant- 
ed, that they are never out of the way, 
ſo long as they keep the Road. 


We are beſet with Dangers ; and 
therefore a Wiſe Man ſhould have his 
Virtues in Continual Readineſs to En- 
counter them. Whether Poverty, Loſs 
of Friends, Pain, Sickneſs, or the like; 
He ſtill maintains his Poſt: Whereas a 
Fool is Surpriz'd at every thing;. and 
afraid of his Very Succors: Either he 
makes no Reſiſtanceat all, or elſe hedoes 
it by Halves. He will neither take Ad- 
vice from Others, nor look to himſelf: 
He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a thing 
not worth hiscime, and 1fhe can but get 

| the 
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the Reputation of a Good Man among 
the Common People , he takes no farther 
Care, but Accompts that he has done 
his Duty. 
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EPIST. IX. 


The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, in 4 
Decay'd Body 3 with ſome Perti- 
nert Refletions of Seneca upon his 
Own Age. 


Hen I call Claranus my School- 
; tcllow, Ineed not ſay any thing 
more of his Age 3 having told you, that 
He, and I, were Cotemporaries. You 
would not Imagine, how Green, and 
Vigorous his Mind 1s; and the perpe- 
tual Confli& that it has with his Body. 
They were Naturally Maatch'd ; un- 
leſs to ſhew, that a Generous Spirit may 
be lodg'd underany ſhape. He has Sur- 
mounted all Difficulties 3 and, from the 
Contempt of Himſelf, is advanc'd to the 
Contempt of All things elſe. When I 
conſider him well, methinks his Body 
appears to me as fair as his Mind. If 
Nature could have brought the Soul 
Naked into the World, perhaps ſhe 
would have done it : - But yet ſhe does 


a greater thing, in Exalting that Soul] 
aboye 
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above all Impediments of the Fleſh. It 
is a great Happineſs, to preſerve the 
Force of the Mind, in the Decay of the 
Body; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite 
More than Requited, with the Love of 
Virtue, But, whether I Owe This Com- 
fort to my Age, or to Wiſdom, is the 
Queſtion, And whether,it I Could any 
longer, I Would not ſtill, do the fame 
things over again, which I Ought not 
to do. If Age had no other Pleaſure 
than This, that it neither Cares for any 
thing, nor ſtands in need of any thing; 
it were a Great one to me, to have left 
all my painful, and troubleſome Luſts 
Behind me. But, Tis —__ you'll 
ſay , to be alwayes in Fear of Death. As 
if That Apprehenfion did not Concern 
a Young Man as well as an Old ; Or that 
Death only call'd us, according to our 
Years. I am however beholden to my 
Old Age, that has now confin'd me to 
" Bed; and put me out of Condition 
of doing thoſe things any longer, which 
T ſhould not do. The Leſs my Mind has 
to do with my Body, the Better: And 
if Age puts anend to my Deſires, and 


- does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can be 
| na 
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no Cauſe of Complaint z nor can there 
be any Gentler End, than to melt away 
in a kind of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to 
work upon, it is Furious, and Rages 3 
but where it finds no Fewel, as in Old 
Age, it goes out quietly, for wapt of 
Nouriſhment, Nor is the Body theSet- 
ied Habitationof the Mind; but a Tem- 
porary Lodging, which we ate to leave 
whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe 
pleaſes, Neither docs the Soul, when 
it has left the Body, any more Care 
what becomes of the Carkaſs, and the 
ſeveral parts of it, than a Man does for 
the ſhavings of his Beard under the 
hand of. the Barber. There is not any 
thing that Expoſes a Man to more Vexa- 
tion, and Reproach, than the over- 
much Love of the Body : For Sence nei- 
ther looks Forward, nor Backward, but 
only upon the Preſent: Nor does it 
judge of Good, or Evil; or Foreſee Con- 
ſequences which give a Connexion to 
the Order, and Series of Things, and to 
the Unity of Life. Not but that every 
Man has Naturally a Love for his Own 


Carkaſs, as Poor People Love even their 
Own 
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Own Beggerly Cottages ; they are Old 
Acquaintances, and Loth to Part: And 
I am not againſt the Indulging of it 
neither ; provided that I make not my 
Selt a Slave toit; for he that ſerves it, 
has Many Maſters. Beſide that, we are 
in Continual Diſorder; One while with 
Gripes, Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, 
Gout, Stone, Defluxions ; ſome time 
with too Mach Blood, other while with 
zoo Little: And yet this Frail, and Pu- 
trid Carkaſs of Ours values it ſelf as ifit 
were Immortal. We put no Bounds to 
our Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambition. 
The ſame Man is YVatinius to Day, and 
Cato to Morrow: This hour as Luxuri- 
ous as Apicius, and the'next as Tempe- 
rate as Tybero : Now, for a Miltriſs ; by 
and by, for a Wife : Imperious This 
hour 3 Servile, the Next 5 Thrifty, and 
Prodigal, Laborious, and Voluptuous,by 
turns. But ſtill the Goods, or Ills of the 
Body, do but Concern the Body, (which 
1s Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious) without 
any effect upon a Well-Compos'd Mind. 
was the Other day at my /7/2; And, 
Complaining of my Charge of Repairs 
My Bayliff told me, "Twas none of his 
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Fault 3 for the Houſe was Old, and he had 


emmch adoe to keep it from falling upon his 
Head. Well (thought I) and what am 1 
r- Self then, that ſaw the laying of the 

irſt Stone? In the Gardens, I found 
the Trees as much out of Order ; the 
Boughs Knotted, and Wither'd,and their 
Bodies over-run with Moſs. This would 
20t have been, aid 1, if you had Trench'd 
them, and Water d them, as you ſhould 
have done? By my Soul, Mater, ſayes the 
poor Fellow, 1 have done what I could < 
Butalaſs ! they are af Dotards, and Spent. 
What am 1 then, {thought I to my felt) 
that planted all theſe Trees with my own 
Hands. And then I come tobethink my 
Self, that Age it (elf is not yet without, 
its Pleaſures , if we did but know how 
to uſe them 3 and that the Beſt Morſel 
1s reſerv'd for the Laſt: Or at worſt, it 
is Equivalent to the Enjoying of Plea- 
ſures, not to ſtand in need ofany. Iris 
but yeſterday, methinks, that I went to 
School. But Time goes faſter with an 
Old Man, than with a Young : Perhaps, 
becauſe he reckons more upon it. There 
1s hardly any Man fo Old, but he may 
hope for One day more yet: and the 
Longeſt 
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Longeſt Life is but a Multiplication of 
Dayes, nay, of Hours, nay of Moments. 
Our Fateis Set; and the Firſt Breath we 
draw, is but the Firſt Step towards our 
Laſt. One Cauſe dependsupon another 3 
and the Courſe of All things, Publick , 
and Private, is only a Long Connexi- 
on of Providential Appointments. There 
1s great Variety in our Lives ; but all 
Tends to the ſame Iflue. Nature may 
nle her own Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes; but 
a Good Man has this Conſolation, that 
nothing Periſhes that he can call his 
Own. What Myſt be, Shall be; and 
that which is a Neceſſzty to him that 
Struggles, 1s little more than Choice to 
him that is Willing, "Tis Bitter, to be 
Forc'd to any thing ; but things are Eaſy, 
when they are Comply'd with. 
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EPISI. X 


Cuſtome is a great Matter, either in 
Good, or Ill. We ſbould check onr 
Paſhons Betimes. Involuntary Mo- 
tions are Invincible. 


Here is nothing ſo Hard; but Cu- 
{tome makes 1t Eafte to us. There 
are ſome, that never Laugh'd; Others, 
that Wholly abſtain'd trom Wine, and 
Women; and almoſt from Sleep. Much 
uſe of a Coach makes us loſe the Benefit 
of our Legs: So that we muſt be In- 
firm, to be in the Faſhion ; and, at laſt, 
loſe the very Faculty of Walking, by 
Diſuſing it. Some are ſo plung'd in 
Pleaſures, that they cannot Live without 
them. And, in This, they are moſt Mi- 
{crable; that what was, at Firſt, but Su- 
perfluous, is Now, become Necefſlary. 
But their Infelicity ſeems to be then 
Conſummate, and Incurable, when Sen- 
ſuality has laid hold of the Judgment 3 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 


ſomethere ate,that both Hate,and Perſe- 
cute 
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cute Virtue; and that's the laſt At of 
Deſperation. It 1s much Eaſter to Check 
our Paſſions 1n the Beginning, than to 
ſtop them in their Courle : For, it Rea- 
ſon could not hinder us at firſt; they 
will go on in deſpite of us. The Stocks 
will not allow a Wiſe Man to have any 
Paſlons at all. The Peripateticks Tem- 
per them 3 but That Mediocrity 1s alto- 
gether Falſe, and Unprofitable. And , 
tis all one, as if they ſaid, That we may 
be a Little Mad, or a Little Sick. If we 

ive any fort of Allowance to Sorrow, 
Fear, Deftres, Perturbations, it will not 
be in our Power to reſtrain them. They 
are fed from Abroad; and will encreaſc 
with their Cauſes. And it we yield ne- 
ver fo little to them, the leaſt diſorder 
works upon the whole Body. It is not 
my Purpoſe all this while, wholly to take 
away any thing, that 1s ether Neceſlary, 
Beneficial, or Delighttul to Humane 
Life z but, to take That away, which 
may be Vitious in it. When I forbid 
you to deſire any thing, I am yet con- 
tent that you may be Willing to have it. 
So that I permit you the ſame things : 


And thoſe very Pleaſures will have a 
Better 
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Better Relliſh too, when they ate en» 
joy'd without Anxiety 3 and when you 
come to Command thoſe Apperites, 
which before you ſerv'd. Tis Natural 
you'll fay , to weep for the Loſs of a 
Friend; to be Mov'd at the Senſe of a 
Good, or Ill Report, and to be Sad in 
Adverſity. All this I'll grant you ; and 
there is no Vice, but ſomething may be 
faid fort. At Firſt, 'tis Tratable, and 
Modeſt ; but, if we give it entrance, we 
ſhall hardly get it out again, As it goes 
on, it gathers ſtrength, and becomes 
Quickly Ungovernable. It cannot be 
deny'd, but that all Afﬀections flow from 
a Kind of Natural Principle; and that 
it is our Duty to take Careof our ſelves. 
But then it 1s our Duty alſo, not to be 
over Indulgent. Nature has mingled 
Pleaſures, even with things moſt Neceſ- 
ſary; Not that we ſhould value them 
for their Own Sakes, but to make thoſe 
things which we cannot live with- 
out, to be more Acceptable to. us. If 
we Eſteem the Pleaſure for it felf, it 
turns to Luxury, It is not the Buſineſs 
of Nature to Raiſe Hunger, or Tharſt,but 

to Extinguith it. 
As 
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As there are ſonie Natural Frailties , 
that by Care, and Induſtry, may be O- 
vercome 3 $0 there are Others, that are 
Invincible : As, for a Man that values 
not his Own Blood,.to Swoun at the 
Sight of another Mans. Involuntary 
Motions are Inſuperable, and Inevita- 
ble; As the Staring of the Hair at Il 
News; Bluſhing at a Scurrilous . Dif- 
courſe 3 Swiming of the head upon the 
fight of a Precipice, ec, Who can Read 
the Story of. Clodizs Expelling Cicero, 
and Azthony's Killing of him 3 the Cru- 
elties of Marzizs , and the Profcripti- 
ons of Sy/2, without being mov'd at 
it? The Sound of a Trumpet , the Pi- 
Qure of any thing that is Horrid, the 
Spectacle of an Execution, Strikes the 
Mind, and works upon the Imagina- 
tion. Some People are {trarigely tub- 
jet to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer 
their very Teeth will Chatter in their 

Heads, and their Lips Quiver ; and el- 
pecially in Publick Aſſembles. Theſe 
are Natural Infirmities ; and it 1snot all 
the Reſolution in the World, that can 
ever Maſter them. Some Redden when 
= G they 
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they are Angry. Sy/2 was one of 
thoſe; and when the Blood Fluſh'd.in- 
to his Face, you might be ſure he had 
Malice in his Heart. Pompey, on the 
other (ide ( that hardly ever ſpake in 
Publick without a Bluſh) had a won- 
derful Sweetneſs of Nature; and it did 
exceedingly well with him. Your Co- 
medians will repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, 
Anger, and the hke;' but when they 
come to # baſhful Modeſty, though 
they'll give you humbleneſs of Looks, 
ſoftneſs of Speech , and down-Caſt- 
Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can 
never come toexpreſs a Bluſh ; for it is 
a thing neither to be Commanded, nor 
Hindred ; but it comes and goes of its 
own accord. . The Courſe of Nature 
is Smooth , and Eaſte ; but when we 
come to Croſs it , we ſtrive againſt the 
Stream, It is not for one Man to A& 
another Mans Part.. For Nature will 
quickly Return, and take off the Mask. 
There is a kind of Sacred Inſtin& that 
moves us. Even the worſt, have a Senſe 
of Virtue. We-are not ſo much Igno- 
rant, as Careleſs. Whence comes 1t, that 
Grazing Beaſts diſtinguiſh Salutary 

Plants, 
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Plants, from Deadly ? A Chicken is a- 
fraid of a Kitez and not of a Gooſe, or 
a Peacock, which is much Bigger : A 
Bird of a Cat, and not of a Dog. This 
is Impulſe, and not Experiment. The 
Cells of Bees, and the Webs of Spiders, 
are not to be imitated by Art, but it 1s 
Nature that teaches them. The Stage- 
Player has his Actions, and Geſtures in 
Readineſs; but This is only an Em- 
provement by Art ,* of what Nature 
teaches them; who is never at a Loſs for 
the Uſe of her ſelf. We come into the 
World with This Knowledge; and we 
have it by a Natural Inſtitution 3 which 
is no Other, than a Natural Logick, We 
brought the Seeds of Wiſdom into the 
World with us; but not Wiſdom it ſelf 
There is the Goodneſs of God, and That 
of Man; the One is Immortal, the Other 
Mortal : Nature pertects the One, and 
Study the Other, 
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EPIST. XL 


We. are Divided in our Selves; and 
Confound Good, and Evil. 


T 1s no wonder that Men are General- 
ly very much Unſatisfy'd with the 
World ; when there's not One Man of 
a Thouſand that agrees with himſelf: and 


that's the Rootof our Miſery ; only we 


are willing to Charge our Own Vices, 


' upon the Malignity of Fortune. Either 


we are Puff d up with Pride; Wrack'd 


' with Defires; Diflolv'd in Pleaſures, or 


Blaſted with Cares; and, which perfects 
our Unhappineſs, we are never Alone, 
but in perpetual Conflict, and Contro- 
verſie with our Luſts. We are Startled 
at all Accidents. WeBoggleatour own 
Shadows, and Fright one Another. Ly- 
cretins ſayes, that we are as much afraid 
in the Light, as Children in the Dark; but, 
I ſay, That we are alltogether in Darkneſs, 
without any Light at all and we run on 
blindfold, without ſo mmch as Groping out 
our way : Which Raſhneſs in the Dark - 

the 
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the worſt ſort of Madneſs. He that is in 
his way, is in hope of coming to his Jour- 
neys End; but Error is Endleſs. Let 


| every Man therefore Examine his De- 


fires, whether they be according to Re- 
Ctify'd Nature, or Not, That Mans 
Mind can never be Right, whole Actions 
Diſagree. We mult not Live by Chance; 
for there can be no Virtue without De- 
liberation, and Election. And, where 
we cannot be Certain, let us follow that 
which is moſt Hopeful, and Probable. 
Faith, Juſtice, Piety, Fortitude , Pru- 
dence, are Venerable, and the Poſlcfli- 
ons only of Good Men ; but, a Plentitul 
Eſtate, a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, 


are Many times the Portion of the 


Wicked. The Perfection of Humane 
Nature, 1s that State, which ſupports it 
ſelf, and ſo is out of the Fear of Falling. 
It 1s a great weakneſs for a Man to value 
himſelf upon any thing, wherein he (hall 
be Out-done by Fools, and Beaſts, We 
are to conſider Health, Strength, Beau- 
ty, and other Advantages of That Kind , 
only as Adventitious Comforts: We 
may preſerve them with Care, provided 


that we be alwayes ready to Quit them, 
G 3 without 
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without Trouble. There is a Pleaſure 

in Wickednels, as well as in Virtue, and 

there are, that take a Glory in it too; 

wherefore our Forefathers preſcrib'd us 

the Beſt Life, and not the moſt Plentiful; 

and allow'd us Pleaſure for a Compani- 

on, but not for a Guide. We do many 

times take the Inſtruments of Happinels, 

for the Happineſs it felf; and reſt upon 

thoſe Matters, that are but in the way 

to't. That Man only lives Compos'd,who 

thinks of every thing that May Happen, 

before he Feels it. But this 1s not yet 

to adviſe, either Neglect,or Indifferences 
For I would avoid any thing that may 
hurt me, where IT may honorably do it. 
But yet I would conſider the worſt of 
things before-hand. Examine the Hope, 
and the Fear 3 and, where things are un- 
certain, favor your ſelf,and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould come to 
paſs. There are not many Men that 
know their own Minds, but in the Very 
Inſtant of Willing any thing. We are 
for One thing to Day, another thing to 
Morrow; So that we Live and Die with- 
out coming to any Reſolution : Still 
ſeeking That Elſewhere, which we may 
give 
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give our Selves; That is to ſay, a Good 
Mind. And, in truth, we do perſwade 
our ſelves, that in ſeveral Caſes, we do 
Deſire the thing which effeCtually we do 
not Deſire. And all This, for want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles,to 
make the Judgment Inflexible, and Stea- 
dy. When we doany Evil, it is either 
for fear of a greater Evil, or in Hope of 
ſuch a Good, as may more than Ballance 
that Evil. So that we are here Diſtract- 
ed betwixt the Duty of Finiſhing our 
Purpoſe, and the Fear of Miſchief, and 
Danger. This Infirmity muſt be dif- 
charg'd. In the Purſuite of Pleaſures,we 
ſhould take Notice, that there are net 
only ſenſual, but ſad Pleaſures alſo,which 
Tranſport the Mind with Adoration , 
(though they do not Tickle the Senſes) 
and give usa Veneration for thoſe Vir- 
tues, that exerciſe themſelves in Sweat , 
and Blood. All True Goods hold an 
Affinity and Friendſhip one with ano- 
ther; and they are Equal ; but Falſe 
Ones have in them much of Vanity ; they 
are large, and Speciousto the Eye ; but, 
upon Examination, they want weight, 
Now, though Virtues are all Alike, they 
G 4 may 
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may yet be diſtinguiſh'd into Deſirable, 
and Admirable ; Virtues of Patience,and 
of Delight: But, in the Matter of Com- 
mon Accidents, there is not any thing 
which 1s truely worthy, either of our 
Joy, or of our Fear. For Reaſon is Im- 
moveable, and does not Serve, but Com- 
mand our Senſes. What 1s Pleaſure, but 
a Low and Brutiſh thing ? Glory is Vain, 
and Volatile ; Poverty only hard to him 
that does not Reſiſt it 3 Superſtition 1s a 
Frantick Error.that Fears whereit ſhould 
Love; and Rudely Invades where 1t 
ſhould Reverentially Worſhip Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common 
Benefit, and Right of Nature. There is a 
great Difference , betwixt thoſe things 
which are Good in Common Opinion , 
and thoſe which are ſo in Truth, and Ef- 
fect : The Former have the Name of 
Good things, but not the Propriety : 
They may Befall us, but they do not 
Stick to us: And they may be taken 
away without either Pain to us, or Di- 
minution. We may Uſe them; but, not 
Truſt in them 3 For, they are Only De- 
polited ; and,rhey muſt, and will Forſake 
us. The only Treaſure is That,which For- 
Vo cis rune 
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tune hasno Power over: And, the Greater 
It is, the Leſs Envy it carries along with 
it, Let our Vices Die before us, and 
let us Diſcharge our Selves of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurt us, as well 
Paſt, as to Come 3 for, they are follow'd 
with Repentance, as well as our Sins. 
There's neither Subſtance in them, nor 
Truth ; for a Man can never be weary 
of Truth, but there's a Satiety in Error. 
The Former is alwayes the ſame, but the 
Latter 1s Various; and, it a Man looks 
near it, he may ſee through it. Beſide 
that, the Poſleflions of a Wiſe Man are 
Maintain'd with Eaſe, He has no need 
of Embaſladors, Armies, and Caſtles ; but, 
like God himſelf, he does his Bufineſs 
without either Noiſe, or Tumult. Nay, 
there is ſomething ſo Venerable, and Sa- 
cred in Virtue, that if we do but meet 
with any thing like it, the very Counter- 
feit Pleaſes us. By the help of philoſophy 
the Soul gives the ſlip to the Body, and 
Refreſhes1tſelfin Heaven. Pleaſures, at 
beſt, are Short-Liv'd 3 but the Delights 
of Virtue are Secure,and Perpetual.Only 
we muſt Watch, Labor, and attend it our 
ſelves. For, 'tis a Buſineſs, not to be done 


by 
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by a Deputy. Nor is it properly a Vittue, 
to be a little better than the Worſt, Will 
any Man boaſt of his Eyes, becauſe they 
tell him that the Sun ſhines ? Neither 1s 
he preſently a Good Man, that thinks Il! 
of the Bad. For Wicked Men do That 
too; and 'tis perhaps the Greateſt pu- 
niſhment of Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it 
gives to the Author of it. The ſaddeſt 
Caſe of all is, when we become Ena- 
mour'd of our Ruine, and make Wick. 
edneſs our Study, When Vice has got 
a Reputation, and when the Diſlolute 
have loſt the Oaly Good thing they had 
in their Exceſles, the Shame of Offend- 
ing. And yet the Lewedelt part of our 
Corruptions, is in Private, which, if any 
body had look'd on, we ſhould never 
have Committed. Wherefore, let us 
bear in our Minds the 14ez of ſome great 
Perſon, for whom we have an Awful Re- 
ſpect 3 and his Authority will even Con- 
ſecrate the very Secrets of our Souls; 
and makeus, not only mend our Manners, 
and purife our very Thoughts; but in 
good time render us Exemplary to O- 
thers, and Venerable to our Selves. If 
Scipio, or Lelius were but in our Eye, 

3 We 
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we ſhould not dare to Tranſgreſs, Wh 
do we not make our ſelves then 
perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare - 
not offend 2 
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We are Moved at the Novelty of things, 
for want of Underſtanding the Rea- 
ſon of theme. 


"He whole Subje& of Natural Phi- 
] loſophy , falls under theſe Three 
Heads; the Heavens, the Air, and the 
Earth. The Firſt Treats of the Nature 
of the Stars; their Form, and Magnitude: 
The Subſtance of the Heavens; whether 
Solid, or not; and whether they move 
of Themſelves, or be moved by any thing 
Elſe 3 whether the Stars be Below them, 
or fixed in their Orbs : In what manner 
the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year - 
and thelike, TheSecond PartEnquires 
into the Reaſon of-things betwixt the 
Heavens and the Earth ; as Clouds, Rain, 
Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever the Air 
either Does, or Suffers. The Third han- 
dles matters that have a regard to the 
Earth; as the difference of Soils, Mine- 
rals, Metalls, Plants, Groves, ec. - But, 
theſe are Conſiderations wholly forreign to 
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our Purpoſe, in the Nature of them ;, though 
they may be of very Proper, and Pertinent 
Application. There 1s not any Man fo 
Brutal,and ſo Groveling upon the Earth, 
but his Soul is rouz'd, and carry'd up to 
higher Matters, and Thoughts, upon the 
Appearance of any New Light from 
Heaven, What can be more worthy of 
Admiration, than the Sun, and the Stars 
in their Courſes, and Glory? And yet fo 
Jong as Nature goes onin her Ordinary 
way, there's no body takes Notice of 
them: But, when any _ falls out 
beyond Expectation, and Cuſtome, what: 
a Gazing, Pointing, and Queſtioning, is 
there preſently about it, The People 
gather together, and are at their Wits 
End; not ſo much at the Importance of 
the Matter, as at the Novelty. Every 
Meteor ſets People agog to know the 
Meaning of it, and what it Portends; and 
whether it be a Star, ora Prodigy : So 
that it 1sworth the while to enquire 1n- 
to the Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe 
Lights , (though not the buſineſs of this 
Place) that by diſcovering the Reaſon, 
we may overcome the Apprehenfion of 


them. There are many things which we 
know 
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know to Be, and yet we know nothing 
at all of what they Are. Is itnot the * 
Mind that Moves us, and Refſtreins us? 
But, What that Ruling Power 1s, we do 
no more tinderſtand.,; than Where it 1s. - 
One will have it to be a Spirit : Another 


will have it to bea Divine Power : Some, *'M* 


only a Subtile Ayr; Others, an Incor- 
poreal Being 3 and fome again will have 
it to be only Blood, and Heat. Nay, fo 
far is the Mind from a Perfect under- 
ſtanding of Other things, that 1t is ſtill 
in ſearch of it Self. Its not long fince 
we came to find out the Cauſes of Eclip- 
ſes: And farther Experience will bring 
more things to Light, which are as yet in 
the Dark $ But, one Age is not ſufficient 
for ſo many Diſcoveries. It muſt be the 
Work of Sacceffions, and Poſterity ; and 
the time will come, when we ſhall won- 
der that Mankind ſhould be fo long Ig- 
norant of things, that lay fo open, and 
fo cafte to be made Known. Truth is 
offer'd to all; But we muſt yet content 
our felves with what's already found 
and leave fome Truths to be retriv'd by 
After Ages. The Exad truth of things 
is only known to God ; bur, it is yer 
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Lawful for us to Enquire, and to Con- 
jecture, though not with too much Con- 
fidence : Nor yet alltogether without 
Hope. In the Firſt place however , let 
us Learn things Neceflary 3 and it we 
have any time to ſpare, we may apply 
it to Superfluities. 


Why do we trouble our ſelves about 
things which Poſhibly May Happen, and 
peradventure, Not ? Let us rather pro- 
vide againſt thoſe' Dangers that Watch 
us, and he in wait for us. To ſuffer 
Shipwrack, or to be Cruſh'd with the 
Ruin of a Houſe, theſe are great Misfor- 
tunes, but they Seldom Happen. The 
Deadly , and the hourly x at that 
threatens Humane Life, is from One Man 
to Another. - Other Calamities do Com- 
monly . give us Some Warning: The 
Smoak gives us notice of a Fire ; the 
Clouds bid us provide for a Storm ; but 
Humane Malice has no Prognoſtick ; and 
the Nearer it is, the Fairer it Looks. 
Fhere is no Truſt to Countenances 3 we 
carry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts 
of Beaſts. Nay, we are worſe than 
Beaſts; for a Beaſt has only noReaſon at 


all; 
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all ; but the Other is Perverted, and 
turns his Reaſon to his Miſchief. Beſide 
that, all the Hurt which They do,'1s0ut 
of Fear, or Hunger; but Man takes de- 
light in Deſtroying his Own Kind. From 
the Danger we are in from Men, we may 
Conſider our Duty to Them 3 and take 
Care that we neither Do, nor Suffer 
Wrong. Ir is but Humane, to be Trou- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and 
to Rejoyce at his Proſperity. And, it 19 
likewiſe Prudent, to Bethink our ſelves 
what we are to Do, and what we are to 
Avoid : by which means we may. keep 
our ſelves'from being either Harm'd, or 
Deceivd. The things that moſt Pro- 
voke One Man to do Hurt to Another, 
are, Hope, Envy, Hatred, Fear, and Con- 
tempt : but, Contempt is the Slighteſt, 
Nay, many Men have betaken them- 
{elves to it for their Security. There 1s 
no doubt, but he that is Contemn'd, 
ſhall be Trod upon; but then his Enemy 
paſles over him as not worth his Anger, 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his Own 
—_ Of Juſtice, and Inju- 
ICE. 


He ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt 
| you and me, is This. Whether a 
Man had better part with Himſelf, or 


ſomething elſe that belongs to him? And, 


it is Eaſily Reſolv'd, in all Competitt- 
ons betwixt the Goods of Sence, and 
Fortune ; and thoſe of Honor, and Con- 
ſcience. Thoſe things which all Men 
Covet, are but Specious Outſidesz and 
there's nothing in them of Subſtantial 


| Satisfaftion. Nor is there any thing ſo 


Hard, and Terrible in the Contrary, as 
the Vulgar Imagine; only the word Ca- 
lamity , has an Ill Reputation in the 
World : ard the very Name is more 
Grievous than the Thing it Self. What 
havel to Complain of, if I can turn 
That to a Happineſs, which others 
Count a Miſery? A Wiſe Man cither 


Repells, or EleCts, as he fees the Matter 
H before 
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before him; without Fearing the Ill 


which he Rejects, or Admiring what he 
Chufes. He is never Surpriz'd ; but in 
the midſt of Plenty he prepares for 
Poverty 3 as a Prudent Prince does for. 
War, in the Depth of Peace. Our 
Condition is Good enough, if we make 
the Beſt on't 3 and our Felicity is in our 
own Power. Things that are Adventi- 
tious , have no Effe® upon him that Stu- 
dies to make ſure of his Happineſs within 
Himſelf. Every Man ſhould ſtand up- 
on his Guard againſt Fortune 3 and take 
moſt heed to himſelf, when ſhe ſpeaks 
him Faireſt. All the Advantage ſhe 
gets upon us, 1s at Unawares;z where- 
as he that is Provided for her, and 
ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the Day. 
It is not with Common: Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that 
Burn, and Cut, all alike ; but Misfor- 
tunes work more or leſs, according to 
the Weakneſs, or Reſolution of the Pa- 
tient. He that grieves for the Loſs of 
Caſual Comforts, ſhall never want Oc- 
caſton of Sorrow. We ſay Commonly, 
That every Man has his weak ſide : But, 
give me leave to tell you , That he that 

Maſters 
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Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all the 
Reſt. He that ſubdues Avarice , may 
Conquer Ambition. It is not for Phi- 
loſophy to Excufe Vices. The Patient 
has little Hope of Health, when the 
Phyſitian preſcribes Intemperance : 
Thongh I know, on the other tide, that 
he that does any thing above the Ordi- 
nary, does but fet up himlſclt for a 
Mark to Malevolence , - and Envy. 
Where Laws are Negle&ed, Corrupti- 
ons mult Inevitably be Introduc'd - for 
the Authority of Virtue is Shaken. And 
what are Laws but only Precepts ming- 
Jed with Threats 2 with This Diffe- 
rence, that the Fortner Deter us from 
Wickednefs, and the Latter Adviſe us 
to Virtue. A Preamble, methinks, De- 
rogates from the Honor of a Law, which 
ought to be Short, and Clear; and to 
Command, without Suffering any Ex- 
poſtulation. It is a Flat, and an Idle 
thing, a Law with a Prologue. Let me 
only be told my Duty, and I am not to 
Diſpute, but to Obey. 

If I have not acquitted my felf of my 
Laſt Promiſe to you; know, that in 


all Promiſes, there is a Tacite Reſerve 3 
ba If 
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If I Can ;, If IOught; or if things Conti- 
mite in the ſame State: So that by the 
Change of Circumſtances,I am diſcharg'd 
of my Obligation, I know very well 
the Bonds of Juſtice 3 and yet the Pra- 
tices of the World to the Contrary. 
There are no greater Exacters of Faith , 
than the Perfidious; no greater Perſecu- 
ters of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbors Wife, and 
for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe 1s ano- 
ther Mans, Locks up his Own. The 
Wickedneſs of other Men we have al- 
wayes In our Eye, but we caſt our own 
over our Shoulders. A worſe Father 
Chaſtiſes a Better Son : He that de- 
nyes nothing to his Own Luxury, will 
Pardon Nothing in Another Mans, A 
Tyrant 1s offended at Blood-ſhed ; the 
Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and the 
greater part of the World Quarrels ra- 
ther with the Offender, than with the 
Offence. It 1s very Rare, that either the 
Joy, or the Benefit of an Eſtate, Injuri- 
ouſly gotten, continues Long. Men go 
together by the Ears about the Booty, 
and we pay dear for things of Little Va- 
Ine. We live and die, Lugging one 
another, 
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another , Breaking one anothers Reſt, 
and our Lives are without Fruit, and 
without Pleaſure. 'Juſtice is a Natural 
Principle. I muſt Live Thus with my 
Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Citizen, 
Thus with my Companion. And why? 
Becauſe 'tis juſt z not for Deſign, or Re- 
ward: For it 1s Virtue it Self, and no- 
thing Elſe, that pleaſes us. There 18 no 
Law Extant for keeping the Secrets of a 
Friend, or foP®not breaking Faith with 
an Enemy. And yet there's Juſt Cauſe 
of Complaint , it a Body betrayes a 
Truſt. If a Wicked Man call upon me 
for Mony that I owe him ; I'll make no 
' Scruple of Pouring it into the Lap of a 

Common Proſtitute, it ſhe be appointed 
to Receive it. For my Buſineſs is to 
Return the Mony, not to Order him 
how he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay 
It, upon Demand, to a Good Man, when 
it is Expedient; and to a Bad, when he 
Calls for't. 
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Of Truſt in Friend hip: Prayer 3 and 
th Exerciſe, En OY 


Here are ſome People, that if any 

thing goes Croſs with them, though 
of a quality only fit for the Ear of a 
Friend; out it goes at a Venture to the 
next Comer : Others again are fo Suſ- 
picious, and fo obſtinately Cloſe, that 
they will rather Periſh, than truſt the 
beſt Friend they have with it 3 They 
are, Both of them, in the Wrong, only 
the One 1s the Better-natur'd Error, and 
the Other the Safer. ' Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend : there are many Inno- 
cent things, which, in their Own Nature, 
may ſeem to be Privacies, and which 
Cuſtom has ever Reputed So ; in which 
Caſes, there is place enough for the Offi- 
ces of Friendſhip, in the mutual Com- 
munication of our moſt Secret Cares , 
and Counſels. But yet we are ſo to go- 
vern our ſelves, that even an Enemy 
ſhould not . turn our Afions to Re- 
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proach. For, an Honeſt Man lives not 
to the World , but to his own Conſci- 
ence. There 1s a Certain Softneſs of 
Nature, and Spirit, that Steals upon a 
Man, and, like Wine, or Love, drawsall 
things from him. No Man will either 
Conceal, or Tell, all that he Hears. Bur 
he that tells the Thing, will hardly con- 
ceal the Author : So that it paſſes from 
One to Another ; and That which was 
at firſt a Secret, does preſently become 
a Rumor. For This, and for many other 
Reaſons, we ſhould fet a Watch upon 
our Lips; and attend the more ulctu], 
and neceſiary Work of Contemplation. 
The Firſt Petition that we are to make 
to God Allmighty, is for 2 Good Conſci- 
ence : The Second, for Health of Mind ; 
and Then, of Body. There are ſome 
things which we diredly wiſh for, as Joy, 
Peace, and the like: Some that we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſlity : as 
Patience 1n Pain,or Sickneſs,e>c. Others, 
that Concern our External Behaviour, as 
Modeſty of Countenance , Decency of 
Motion, and ſuch a Demeanor, as may 
become a Prudent Man, Many things 
may be Commodious ; that is to ſay, 
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they may be of more Uſe than Trouble ; 
and yet not Simply Good. Some things 
we have for Exerciſe, others for Inſtructi- 
on, and Delight. Theſe things belong 
to us only as weare Mey, but not as we 
are Good Mer, Some things ſerve to 
Correct, and Regulate our Manners ; 
Others, to Enquire into the Nature, and 
Original of them. How ſhall we know 
what a Man 1s to do, if we do not ſearch 
into his Nature, and find out what is beſt 
for him, and what he is to Avoid, and 
what to Purſue? Humanity not only 
keeps us from being Proud, and Cove- 
tous, but it makes us Afﬀable,and Gentle, 
in our Words, Actions, and Afﬀections. 
We have no Precepts from the Liberal 
Arts, neither for This, nor for Sincerity, 
Integrity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugali- 
ty 3 no nor for Clemency it ſelf, That 
makes us as Tender of Anothers Blood, 
as of our Own, and diſtinguiſhes Me: iz 
Society, from Beaſts of Prey. Some Peo- 
ple are ever Complaining of the Ini- 
quity of the Times: Burt, let no Man 
depend upon the Goodneſs of his Caule, 
but rather upon the Firmneſs of his Cou- 
rage; there may be Force, or Bribery: TI 
| would 
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would hope the Beſt, but prepare for the 
Worſt, What if I have ferv'd an Un- 
zgrateful Intereſt, and ſuffer d wrongtul- 
4 An Honeſt Man is more Troubled 

or the Injuſtice of a Severe Sentence, 
than for the Cruelty of it: and that his 
Country has done an Ill thing ; rather 
than that he himfeif ſuffers it. If he be 
Baniſh'd, the ſhame 1s not His, but the 
Authors of it, He Tempers his De- 
lights, and his Afflictions, and ſayes to 
himſelf, Thay it our Joyes cannot be 
Long, neither, will our Sorrows. He is 
Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; with- 
out Envy at the Advantages of his Nejgh- 
bor. His Virtue 1s Bolder, in the Oppo- 
ſition of Ill things, than Tyranny it ſelf 
can bein the [poſing of them. This is 
rather to tell you what you do already, 
than what you ſhould do. Goe on, as 
you have begun, and make haſte to be 
Perfect: But take notice, that the Mind 


3s to be now and then Unbent; a Glaſs 


'of Wine, a Journey, a Mouthful of Freſh 
'Ayr relieves it: But then there's a 
Difference betwixt a Remiſton, and a 
Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe a Dull 


\ 


7 umor Invades us; and it is Remark- 
; able, 
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able, that Men of Brawny Armes, and 
Broad Shoulders, have commonly Weak 
Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort , and, 
Gentle; and ſet the Body Right Pre- 
ſently. But, whatever we do, let us re- 
turn quickly to the Mind 3 for That 
muſt not lie Idle. A little Labor ſerves 
It; and it works in all Seaſons: in Sum- 
mer, Winter, Old Age; Nothing hin- 
ders it. And, to make it more Valua- 
ble, it 1s every day better than Other. 
Not that I would have, you perpetu- 
ally Poring upon a Book neither ; but 
allow your ſelf ſeaſonable Reſpites, and 
to't again. A Couch, ora Walk, does 
your Body Good, without Interrupt- 
ing your Study: For you may Dil- 
courſe, Dictate, Read, Hear, at the ſame 
time, Now though the Exerciſes be Lau- 
dable, and - Healthful; yet the Ma- 
ſters of them are for the moſt part of 
Lewd Example. They divide their 
Lives betwixt the Tavern, and the Hot- 
houſe; and a Swingeing Debauch is a 
good dayes work with them. But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others, and 
none to our Selves ; and to Obſerve 


their Warts, when our own Bodies are 
Cover d 
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Cover'd with Ulcers> What is more 
Ordinary , than for People to Reve- 
rence, and Deteſt the Fortunate, at the 
fame time, even for Doing thoſe things 


Which they themſelves would do, if 


they Could? There might be ſome 
Hope of our Amendment, if we would 
but Confeſs our Faults; as a Man muſt 
be awake that tells his Dream. There 
are ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely 
Hopeleſs, and paſt Cure; but they may 
yet be Palliated; and Philoſophy, if it 
cannot help in One Caſe, it may in Ano- 
ther. Toa Manina Fever, a Gentle 
Remiſhon is a Degree of Health, and it 
1s ſomething, if a Man be not perfealy 
ſound, to be yet more Curable, But, 
we are loth to be at the Pains of At- 
tending our Own buſineſs, Welead the 
Life in the World, that ſome Lazy Peo- 
ple do in a Market, that ſtand gaping 
about them, without either Buying, or 
Selling, We flip oF Opportumities ; 
and it they be not catch'd in the very 
Nick, they are Irrecoverably Loſt. 
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EPIST. XV. 


The Danger of Flattery; and in what 
Caſes a Man may be allow'd to Com- 
mend himſelf. 


Emetri#s was wont to ſay , That 
, Knavery was the Ready way to 
Riches; and that the Caſting off of Vir- 
tue, was the Firſt Step to Thriving 1n 
the World. Study but the Art of Flat- 
tery, ( which is now adayes fo accepta- 
ble, that a Moderate Commendation 
paſſes for a Libel.) Study That Art, (I 
ſay) and you ſhall do your Buſineſs , 
without Running any Riſque upon the 
Seas, or any hazards of Merchandizing, 
Husbandry, or Suits at Law. There 1s 
not one Man of a Million that is Proof 
againſt an Artificial Flatterer ; but ſome- 
thing or other wPStick, if we do but 
give him the Hearing. Nay, we like 
him well' enough, though we ſhake him 
off, and the Quarrel' 1s ealily Recon- 
cild, We ſeem toOppoſle him, but we 
do not ſhut the Dore againſt him ; or 
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if we do, it is but as a Miſtriſs will do 
ſome time upon her Servant, She would 
be well enough content tobe Hinder'd; and 
take it much better yet , to have it broke 
open. Belide that, a Man lies Common- 
ly molt Open where he is attack'd. How 
ſhamefully are Great Men Fawn'd upon 
by their Slaves; and inurd to Fulſome 
Praiſes? ' When the Only bufineſs of 
thoſe, that call themſelves Friends, is to 
try, who can moſt Dextroufly deceive 
his Maſter. For want of knowing their 
own Strength, they believe themſelves 
as Great, as their Paraſites Repreſent 
them: And venture upon Broyles, and 
Wars, to their Irreparable Deſtruction. 
They break Alliances, and Tranſport 
themſelves into Paſlions, which, for want 
of Better Counſecls, hurry them on to 
Blood, and Contuſion. They purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Certainty, 
and think 1t a greater Diſgrace to be 
Bent, than to be Broken, They ſet up 
their Reſtupon the Perpetuity ofa Tot- 
tering Fortune, till they ol at laſt to 
ſee the Ruin of themſclvesy and, their 
Poſleſiions; and too late, to Underſtand, 
that their Misfortunes, and their Flatte- 
ries 
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ries were of the ſame Date. There is 2 
Sparing, and a Crafty Flattery , that 
looks like Plain-Dealing. But all Flat- 
teries are words of Courſe; and he that 
Receives them will give them. Nay, 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs; a Man takes 
all ro himſelf, though his very Con- 
ſcience gives him the Lye. Cruelty 
ſhall be Tranſlated Mercy z Extortion 
and Oppreſlion ſhall be called Liberali- 
ty : Luſt, and Gluttony, to the Higheſt 
Degree in the World, ſhall be magmtfy'd 
for Temperance. Now, What hope is 
there of his Changing for the Better, 
that values himſelt for the beſt of Men 
already? The ſtroke of an Arrow Con- 
vinc'd Alexander, that he was not the 
Son of Jxpiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus, upon the Experiment -of Humane 
Frailty, ſhould every Man fay to him- 
fel Am not I ſad fometimes, and tor- 
tur'd betwixt Hope and Fear? Do I not 
Hanker after Vain Pleaſures? He thart is 
not yet fſatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he 
ſhould he words of Flatterers, and 
Paralates fſeldome Die in the Hearing; 
and when they have gain'd admittance, 


they grow more and more upon you 5 
and 
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and ſhortly they'll tell you, that Yartue, 
Philoſophy, and Juitice, are but Empty 
Sounds. Let every Man Live while he 
may, and make the belt of the Preſent: 
And not Govern himſelf at a rate, as it 
he were to keep a Diary for his Father. 
What Madneſs is it, to enrich a Man's 
Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf; And to turn 
a Friend into an Enemy. For, his Joy 
will be proportion'd to what you leave 
him. Never trouble your ſelf for theſe 
ſuperfluous Cenfors of other Mens Lives, 
and: Enemies of their Own. Theſe Pe- 
dagogues of Mankind are not worth 
your Care. Theſe are the People that 
draw us fromour Parents, and Country, 
our Friends, and other Neceflary Du- 
riEs. 


I would neither be deceiv'd my ſelf, 
nor Deceive Others ; but, if a Man can- 
not Live without it, let him Commend 
himſelf, and fay thus. 1 have Apply'd 
my Self to Liberal Studies, though both the 
Poverty of my Condition, and my own Rea- 
ſon, might rather have put me upon the 
Making of my Fortune. TI have given 
Proof, that all Minds are Capable of Good- 
reſs 5 
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zeſs 5 and I have Illuſtrated the Obſcurity 
of my Family, by the Eminency of my Vir- 
tue. I have preſerv'd my Faith in AU 
Extremiti?s : and I hav? ventur d my Life 
for't. TI have never Spoken one Word con- 
trary to my Conſcience, and 1 have been 
more Sollicitons for my Friend, than for 
my Self; I never made any Baſe ſubmiſſz- 
ons to any Man; and I have never done 
any thing Unworthy of a Reſolute, and of 
an Honeſt Man. My Mind is rais'd ſo 
much above all Dangers, that I have Ma- 
ſter'd al? Hazards , and [ bleſs my ſelf in 
the Providence which gave me that Exe 
periment of my Virtue : For, it was not 
fit, methonght, that ſo great a Glory ſhould 
come Cheap, Nay, I did not ſo much as 
deliberate , whether Good Faith ſhould 
ſuffer for Mee, or I for it. I ſtood my 
Ground, without laying violent hands up- 
on my Self, to ſcape the Rage of the Pow- 
erful ; though under Caligula 1 ſaw Cruel- 
ties, to ſuch a Degree, that to be kill d out- 
right was accompted a Mercy. And yet I 
perbſted in my Honeſty, to ſhew , that I 
was ready to do more than Dye fort. My 
Mind was never Corrupted with Gifts,and 
when the humor of Avarice was at the 
height, - 
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T never laid my hand upon any Unlawful 
Gain, 1 have been Temperate in my Diet 3 
—_— in my Diſcourſe 5” Conrteous and 
Afﬀable to my Inferiors, And I have ever 
paid a ReſpeF, and Reverence to my Bet- 
ters. After all; what I have ſaid, is 
either True, or Falſe; If True, I have 
Commended my ſelf before'a Great Wit- 
eſs, my own Conſcience; It Falſe, I am 
Ridiculous, without any Witneſs at all. 
Let every Man retire into himſelt; For 
the Old, the Young, Men, Women, and 
Children , they are all Wicked, Not 
every One only, or a Few, But there 1s a 
General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly the World, withdraw into 
our Selves; and in ſome ſort avoid even 
our {elves too. 
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A General Diſſolution of Manners , 
With '@ Cenſure of Corrupt Magi- 
ſtrates ? 


He Corruption of the - Preſent 

Times, is the General Complaimt 
of all Times 3 It ever has been fo, and it 
ever will be ſo : Not conſidering that 
the Wickedneſs of the World is alwayes 
the ſame, as to the Degree of it 5 though 
it may Change Places perhaps, and vary 


a little in the Matter. One while Who- 
ring is in Faſhion 3 Another while Glut- 
tony : To day, Excef in Apparel; and 
more care of the Body, than of the Mind: 
To morrow comes up the Humor of 
Scofting; and after That, perchance, a 
Vein of Drinking; when he ſhall be ac- 
compted the Braveſt Man, that makes 
himſelf the verieſt Beaſt. This Proſti- 
tute Loofenefs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under Tbe- 
rius, the Plague of your Delatores, or 
Enformers, was worſe than any Civil 
74 - {Rs War. 
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War. It was an Age, wherein the 
Words of Men, in their Cups; the moſt 
Innocent Railleries, and Ingenious Free- 
doms of Converfation, were made Ca- 
pital., When 1t was Dangerous to be 
Honeſt, and only Profitable to be Viti- 
ous. And not only ll! T hings, but Vice 
it ſelf was both Commended, and Pre- 
terd: For all Infolencies, when they 
come to be Exemplary, they pretend to 
be Lawftul. Authority in Sin, is an In- 
centive toit: And, it 1s at leaſt an Ex- 
cuſe, if not a Warrant, to Tranſgrels, at- 
ter Great Example. Beſide that, we are 
prone enough to do Amitls, evenof our 
Selves, without either a Leader, or a 


. Companion. But, it is a Malevolent 
fort of Comfort, that which Men take 


in the Number of the Wicked. 


The worſt of all is This ; that whereas 


in Other Caſes the People are Aſham'd 


of their Errors, in That of Life, they are 
Delighted with them, and ſo become In- 
curable. The Pilot takes no pleaſure 
in Running upon a Rock z nor the Phy- 
fitian in the Death of his Patient; nor 


the Advocate in the Loſs of his Clients 
I > Cauſe. 
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Cauſe, But, on the other ſide, the Cri- 
minal Rejoyces in -his Uncleannels, in his 
Ambition, and in his Theft; and never 
troubles himſelf for the Fault, but for 
the Miſcarriage. He makes Infamy the 
Reward of Lewdneſs, and values himſelf 
upon his Excellency in Ill-doing. The 
Queſtion 1s, who ſhall be moſt Imp1ons3 
we have every day, Worſe Appetites,and 
Leſs Shame, Sobrtety, and Conſcience, 
are become Fooliſh, and Scandalous 
things; and, it is half the Reliſh of our 
Luſts, that they are committed im the 
Face of the Sun, Innocency 1s not only 
Rare, but Loſt: And Mankind 1s en- 
ter'd into a Sort of Confederacy againſt 
Virtue. To ſay nothing of Inteſtine Wars; 
Fathers, and Sons, in League againſt offe 
another; Poyſon'd Fountains, Troops in 
ſearch of the Baniſh'd, and Proſcrib'd, 
Priſons cram'd with Worthy Men, Ci- 
ties Demoliſh'd ;z, Rape, and Adultery 
Authoriz'd 3 Publick Perjuries, and 
Frauds; a Violation of Common Faith; 
and all the Bonds of Humane Society 
Cancell'd. Adultery is the ready way to 
 Wedlock;, and Marriage, to a Single Life 
again 3 For, Parting, is One Condition of 
It, 
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it. For, They Divorce; to Mary; and 
they Marry to be Divorc'd. That which 
they often talk, and hear of, they calily 
do. VVhat ſhame can there be of In- 
continence, when Modeſty is. become a . 
Reproach 3 and when it is the Mode for 
every Wife to provide her Self a Ga!- 
lant or two, befide her Husband ? *'Tis 
an Idle thing to think of ever converting 
thoſe People, that find both Advantage, 
and Reputation in their VVickednels. 
VVould any Man ever have Imapin'd, 


that Clodizs ſhould have come off by 


Bribery, for Debauching the VVite of 
C#ſar, and profaning the Publick Vows 


/for the Safety of the People? But, the 


Judges were Corrupted ; and not only 
with Mony , but with the Bodies of 
Young Men, and VVomen; So that his 
Abſolution was fouler than his Crime ; 
The Bribe was Adultery, as well as the 
Offence ; and he had no way to be Sate, 
till he had made his Judges like himlelt. 
Name the Woman you have a Mind to 
({ayes he) and you ſhall have her. And. 
when you have Committed the Sin, Con- 
demm it if you dare. Appoint the Time, 
and the Place, and ſhe ſhall be ready far 
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z0n; Nay, the Practice was ſo groſs, that 
the Bench defir'd a Guard of the Senate, 
to ſccure them from the People. Be- 
fore the Sentence was given, he was an 
Adulterer; in the Menage of the Cauſe, 
he was a Pandar, and his way of Eſca- 
ping Puniſhment, was Fouler than the 
Offence that Deſerv'd it. A Luſt, that 
ſpar'd not the Altar, and perverted Ju- 
ſtice upon the very Seat of Judgment. 
The Queſtion was, Whether any Adulter- 
er ſhould ſcape Unpuniſh'd 5 and the Re- 
ſolution was; That, without being an A- 
dulterer , he could not be ſecure. Nor 1s 
it likely, that: their Converſation was 
one Jote honeſter than their Sentence: 
Thele things have been done, and will 
be done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may Re- 
ſtrain the Licence of the People, but, it 
1s not to be thought, that they will ever 
be Good of their own Accord. But, 
let us not yet ſpeak of Luxury, and Diſ- 
ſolution, as the Vices of the Age, which, 
in truth, are only the Vices of the Men. 
The Practices of our times are Moderate, 
compar'd with thoſe, when the Delin- 
quent pleaded Not Guzlty to the Bench, 
and-the Bench confeſs'd it felt Griity - 
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the Delinquent; and when one Adulte- 
T was excusd by Another. In thoſe 

yes it paſs'd for Great Piety , not to 
be very Impious. He that Gave moſt, 
Carry'd the Cauſe; and 'tis but accor- 
ding to the Laws of Nations, for him that 
Buys, to Sell, And, it is to be Noted , 
that a Man may be as Covetous of Get- 
ting, what he intends to {quander away, 
as if he were to hoard it up. The Con- 
tempt of Poverty in Others, and the 
Fear of it in our Selves. Unmercitul 
Oppreſlions, and Mercenary Magiſtrates, 
are the Common Grievances of a Licen- 
tious Government. The Baths, and the 
Theatres, are Crowded, when the Tem- 
ples, and the Schools are Empty; for Men 
mind their Pleaſures, more than their 
Manners. All Vices gain upon us by 
the Promiſe of Reward ; Avarice Pro- 
miſes Mony ; Luxury Senſual Satisfacti- 
ons 3 Ambition promiſes Preterment,and 
Power. And it is no excule to ſay, that 
a Man 1s not Very Covetous ; a Little 
Ambitious, Cholerick, Inconſtant, Luſt- 
ful ; and the Like. He had better have 
one Great Vice, than a Spice of all Lit- 


tle- ones. We ſay Commonly , that a 
I 4 Foal 
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Fool has all Sorts of Vices in him; that 
15 to ſay, he is Free from none : But they 
do not all Appear; and he.ismore Prone 
to One, than to Another. One 1s given 
to Avarice ; Another to Luxury; a 
Third to Wantonneſs 3 But we are not 
yet to ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be a 
Coward ; Ariſtides, Onjuſt; Fabins, Raſh 
Mucim, a Traitor , Camillas , a Deſerter. 
We do not ſay , that af Vices are in al 
Mey, as ſome are in Some Particulars. 
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The Original of all Men, is the Same 3 
and Virtue is the only Nobility. 
There is a, Tenderneſs due to Ser- 


Vants. 


T is not well done, to be ſtill murmur- 
ing againſt Nature,and Fortune, as if 
it were Their Unkindneſs that makes 
You Inconſiderable, when it is only by 
our Own Weakneſs that you make 
your ſelf So: For it is Virtue, not Pe- 
degree, that renders a Man either Valu- 
able, or Happy. Philoſophy does not 
either Reje&, or Chuſe any Man for his 
Quality. Socrates was no Patrician ; 
Cleanthes, but an Under Gardener ; Nei- 
ther did Plato Dignify Philoſophy b 
his Birth, but by his Goodnefs. All theſe 
Worthy Men are our Progenitors; it we 
will but do our ſelves the Honor to be- 
come their Dzſciples. The Original of 
all Mankind was the Same and, it is on- 
ly a Clear Conſcience, that makes any 
Man Noble : . For, That derives _ 
rom 
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from Heaven it ſelf. It is the Saying of 
a Great Man, That if we could trace our 
Deſcents , we ſhould find all Slaves to 
come from Princes, and all Princes from 
Slaves, But Fortune has turn'd-all 
things Topſy-Turvy, in a long Story of 
Revolutions. It is moſt Certain, that 
our Beginning had nothing. Before it 3 
and our Anceſtors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as wt happend: 
We have loſt the Memorials of our Ex- 
traction, and, in truth, it maiters not 
whence we Came, but whither we Goe. 
Nor -is it any more to our Hanor , the 
Glory of our Predeceſlors, than it is to 
Their Shame, the Wickedneſs of their 
Poſterity. VVe are all of us composd 
of the Same Elements ; why ſhould we 
then value our ſelves upon our Nobility 
of Blood, as if we were not all of us 
Equal, if we could but recover our Evi- 
dence? But, when we can carry 1t no 
farther, the Hera/d provides us ſome Hes 
ro to ſupply the Place of an Uluſtrious 
Original z and there's the Riſe of Armes, 
and Families,.. Fox a Man to ſpend his 
Life in purſuit of a Title, that ſerves 0n- 
ly when he dies,'to furniſh out an 
Epitaph, 
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Epitaph, is below a Wiſe Mans Bu- 
ſineſs. | 


It pleaſes me Exceedingly, to under- 
ſtand by all that come out of your Quar- 
ters, that you demean your ſelf humane- 
ly, and tenderly toward your Servants. 
It is the Part of a Wiſe, and of a Good 
Man, to deal with his Inferior, as he 
would have his Superior deal with him : 
For Servants are not only Men, but a 
kind of Humble Friends; and Fortune 
has no more Power over Them, than 
over their Maſters: And he that duely 
conſiders, how many Servants have come 
to be Maſters, and how many Maſters to 
be Servants, will lay no great Streſs of 
Argument, either upon the One, or up- 
on the Other. Some ule their Servants 
worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh Attendan- 
ces, betwixt their Drink, and their Luſts ; 
Some are brought up only to Carve, 
others 'to Seaſon ; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. ls it not 
a Barbarous Cuſtome, to make it almoſt 
Capital, tor a Servant only to Cough, 
Sneeze, Sigh, or but wag bis Lips, while 
he 1s in waiting; and, to keep him the 
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whole Night,Mute, and Faſting ? Yet fo 
it comes to pals, that they that dare not 
{peak Before their Maſters, will not for- 
bear talking Of them 3 and thoſe, on the 
- Other fide, that were allow'd a modeſt 
Freedom of Speech in their Maſters En- 
tertainments, were moſt obſtinately (1Jent 
upon the Torture, rather than they 
would betray them. But we live, as if a 
Servant were not made of the ſame Ma- 
terials with his Maſter, or to Breath the 
ſame Ayr, or to Live, and Dye, under 
the Same Conditions, It is worthy of 
Obſervation, that the moſt Imperious 
Maſters over their own Servants, are, at 
the ſame time, the moſt Abject Slaves to 
the Servants of other Maſters. I will 
not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, 
but by his Manners: The One 1s the 
work of Fortune, the Other of Virtue. 
But, we look only to his Quality, and not 
to his Merit. Why ſhould not a Brave 
Action rather Dignify the Condition of 
a Servant, than the Condition of a Ser- 
vant Leſſena Brave Action? I would not 
value a Man for his Cloaths,,or Degree, 
any more than I would do a Horſe for 
his Trappings. What if he be a Ser- 
vant ? 
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vant? ſhew me any Man that is not ſo; 
to his Luſts, his Avarice, his Ambition, 
his Palate, to his Quean ; nay, to other 
Mens Servants; and we are all of us 
Servants to Fear: Infolent we are, many 
ot us, at Home 3 Servile, and Deſpiſcd 
Abroad ; and none are more Liable to be 
trampled upon, than thoſe that have got- 
ten a habit of Giving Affronts, by Sutter- 
ing them, What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, When 'tis but One 
Slavery? And, whoſoever Contemns 
That, 1s perfcCtly Free, let his Maſters be 
never ſo Many, That Man is only Free, 
not whom Fortune has a Litile Power 
over;but over whom ſhe has zone at al - 
Which State of Liberty 1s an Ineſtima- 
ble Good, when we defire Nothing, that 
1s either Superfluous, or Vitious. They 
are Afles that are made for Burthen, and 
not the Nobler fort of Horſes. In the 
Civil Wars betwixt Ceſar, and Pompey, 
the Queſtion was not, who ſhould be 
Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould be Ma- 
ſter. Ambition is the ſame thing in Pri- 
vate, that it is in Publick ; and the Du- 
ties are Effectually the fame, betwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of 
. | a 
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a Family. As I would treat ſome Ser- - 
vants kindly, Becauſe they are Worthy ; 
and Others, to make them ſoz ſo on the 
Other ſide, I would haye a Servant to 
Reverence his Mafter; and rather to 
Love him, than Fear him. Some there 
are, that think this too little for a Ma- 
ſter, though 1t 1s all that we pay even to 
God himſelf. The Body of a fervant 
may be bought, and ſold; but his Mind 


1s Free. 
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EPIST, XVIII 


We are Fuſter to Men, than to God: 
fe, and Death, of Good, and 


vil 


T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of 

a Friend is one of the greateſt Tryals 
of Hutnane Frailty 3: and no Man is ſo 
much exalted above the ſenſe of that 
Calamity , as not to be affe&ed with it. 
And yet if a Man bears it Bravely, they 
cry, he has no Senſe of Piety, or Good Na- 
tare in him; if he (ink under it, they call 
him Effeminate : ſo that he lies both 
wayes under a Reproach. But, What's 
the Ground'of your Trouble, I beſeech 
you, bit that he might have Liv'd Lon- 
ger, in re[pe& of his years; and, in effett , 


that he ought to have done ſo, in regard of 


bis Uſefulneſs to the Worl4#2 T cannot but 
wi to ſee, that a Perſon ſo Juſt, and 
{o Temperate in all his Dealings with 
Men, and 'in Buſineſs, ſhould ſo exceed- 
ingly forget himſelf in This Point. But 
you have in Excuſe of this Error, the 
Failing3 
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' Failings of the whole VVorld with you 


for Company. For even thoſe that are 
the moſt ſcrupulouſly Confciencious to- 
ward Men, are yet Unthankful, and In- 
Jurtous to Providence. | 

It is not the Number of Dayes that 
makes a Life Long, but the Full Em- 


ployment of them, upon the mam. End, - | 


and Purpoſe of Life ; which is, the Per- 
fecting of the Mind, in making a Man 
the Abſolute Maſter of Himſelf. Ireckon 
the Matter of Age among External 
things, the main point is to Live, and 
Die, with Honor. Every Man that Lives, 
1s upon the way, and muſt go through 
with his Journy, without ſtopping, till 
he comes at the End: And whereſoe- 
ver it ends, if it ends well, it is a Per- 
fe& Life, There is an Invincible. Fate, 
that attends all Mortals; and, one Gene- 
ration is condemn'd to tread upon the 
Heels of another.” Take away from 
Life, the Power of Death, and 'tis a (la- 
very. As Caliguls was paſling upon the 


way, an Old man that was a Priſoner, | 
and with a Beard down to his Girdle, : 


made it his requeſt to Ceſar, that he 


might be put to death. Why, fayes | 


Ceſar 
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C2ſar to him, are you not dead already £ 


. So that you ſee Some Deſue it, as well 


as Others Fear it: And why not? When 


| It 1s one of the Duties of Life, to Dye. 


And it is one of the Comforts of it too: 


For the Living are under the Power of 


Fortune, but ſhe has no Dominion at 


| all over the Dead. How can Lite be 


Pleaſant to any Man, that is not pre- 
= to part with it 2 Or what Loſs can 

e eaſter to us, than that which can ne- 
ver be Miſs d ; or Defir'd again ? I was 
_— by a Defluxion into a hopeleſs 
Conſumption z and I had it many times 
in my Thought to Deliver my ſelf from 


a Miſerable Life, by a Violent Death. 


But the Tenderneſs I had for an Aged, 
and Indulgent Father,held my hand tor, 
thought I to my ſelf, it will be very hard 
for my Father to be without me, though 
I conld moſt willingly part with my 
ſelf. In the Caſe of a Particular Diſeaſe, 
a Phyſitian- may propound a Remedy 3 
but the onely Remedy for all Diſcaſes,is 


| the Contempt of Death. ( Though I 


know too, that it is the bufineſs of a 


z | Long Life, to Learn That Leſlon.) 
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Oh! The Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing 
Good from Evil, in the Works of Provi- 
dence! But, in ſtead of railing our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Matters, and enquiring into the O- 
riginal, the State, and the Appointed 
Iflue of Created Nature; we are dig- 
ging of the Earth; and ſerving of our A- 
varice;z NegleCting all the good things 
that are ſo Frankly offer d us. How 
great.a Folly and Madneſs is it, for Men 
that are Dying,and in the hands ofDeath 
already, to extend their Hopes, and to 
carry their Ambition, and Deſires to the 
Grave, Unſfatisfy'd> For, whoſoever 1s 
tainted with thoſe Hydroptick Appe- 
tites, can never have enough, either of 
Mony, or Power. It is a Remarkable 
thing, that among thoſe that place their 
Happineſs in Senle, they are the moſt mi- 
ſerable that ſeem to be happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What has any Man todeſire 
more, than to keep himſelf from Cold, 
Hunger, and Thirſt? It is not the Quan- 
tity, but the Opinion, that Governs in 
this Caſe 3 That car never be Little, which 


is } 
h 
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i Enough + Nor does any Man accompt 
That to be Much, which is too Little. The 
Benefits of Fortune are fo far Comforta- 
ble to us, as we enjoy them without 1o- 
ſing the Poſſeſſion of our ſelves. Let us 
Purge our Minds, and follow Nature, 
we ſhall otherwiſe be ſtill either Fear- 
1ng,or Craving, and Slaves to Accidents, 
Not that there is any Pleaſure in Pover- 
ty; but.itis a great Felicity for a Man 
to bring his Mind to be contented even 
in That State, which Fortune it ſelf can- 
not make worſe. Methinks our Quar- 
rels with Ambition, and Profitable Em- 
—_ are ſomewhat like thoſe we 

ave with our Miſtrefſes; we do not 
Hate them, but Wrangle with them, In 
a word; þbetwixt thoſe things which are 
Sought, and Coveted, and yet Com- 

lain'd of ; and thoſe things which we 
_ Loſt, and pretend that we cannot 


live without, our Misfortunes are purely 


Voluntary : and we are Servants, not ſo 
much by Neceſlity, as by Choice. No 
Man can be Happy, that is not Free,'and 
Fearleſs: And no Man can be fo, but 
he, that by Philoſophy has got the bet- 
ter of Fortune, In what Place ſoever 

K 2 we 
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weare; we {hall find our ſelves befet 
with the Miſeries of Humane Nature: 
Some, Withour us ; that either Encom- 
paſs us, Deceive us, or Force us : Others, 
Within us 3 that eat up *'our very 
Hearts, in the Middle of Solitude. And 
1t 15 nut yet, as we imagine, that Fortune 
has Long Armes ; She meddles with no 
body, that does not firſt lay hold upon 
Her. We ſhould keep a Diltanece there- 
fore, and withdraw into the Knowledge 
of Nature, and of our Selves. We Un- 
derſtand the Original of things 3 the 
Order of the World, the Circulation of 
the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, and 
that the whole Frame of the Univerſe 
{only the Earth excepted) is but a Per- 
petual Motion. We know the Cauſes 
of Day, and Night ; of Light, and of 
Darkneſs; but it 1s at a : Let 
us direct our Thoughts then to That 
Place, where we ſhall fee all nearer 
Hand. And, it is not This Hope nei- 
ther, that makes a Wiſe Man Reſolute at 
the Point of Death, becauſe Death lies 
in his way to- Heaven; For, the Soul of 
a Wiſe Man is there before-hand : Nay, 
if there were nothing after Death, to be 

either 
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either Expected, or Fear'd, he would yet 
leave this World with as great a Mind, 
though he were to paſs into a State of 
Abnifilation. He that reckons every 
hour his Laſt; a Day, or an Age, is all 
-one to him, Fate 1s doing our Work 
while we Sleep 3 Death ſteales upon us 
Inſerfibly 3 and the more Inſenſibly, be- 
cauſe it paſſes under the name of Lite. 
From Childhood we grow up, without 
percetving it, to Old Age ; and this En- 
creaſe of our Life, auely conlider'd, 1s a 
Diminution of it. Wetake Death tobe 
Before us; but it is Behind us; and has 
already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt. 
Wherefore, make ule of the Preſent ; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow; for De- 
lay is juſt ſo much time loſt. We catch 
hold of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little 
longer Lite; as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns, or Straws, that either Hurt us, 
or Deceive us. You will ak, perhaps, 
what I do my Self, that Preach at this 
Rate. Truely I do like ſome ill Hus- 
bands, that ſpend their Eſtates, and yet 
keep their Accompts: I run out ; but 


yet I can tell which way it goes. And, 
I 
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I have the Fate of Ill Husbands too, 
another way; for every Body Pitties 
me, and no Body Helps me. The Soul 
is never in the Right place, ſo long as 
it fears to quit the Body. Why ſhould 
a Man trouble himſelf to extend Lite, 
which, at Beſt, is a kind of Puniſhment; 
And, at Longeſt, amounts to very little 
more, than Nothing ? He 1s Ungrate- 
fa), that takes the Period of Pleaſure 
for an Injury; and he is Fooliſh, that 
knows no Good, but the Preſent. Nay, 
there are ſome Courſes of Life, which a 
Man ought to quit, though with Life 
it ſelf; As the Trade of Killing Others, 
in ſtead of Learning to Dye, Himſelf. 
Life it ſelf is neither Good, nor Evil ; 
but only a Place tor Good, and Evil. 
It is a kind of Trage-Comedy. Let it 
be well Acted, and no matter whether 
it be Long, or Short. We are apt to be 
milled by the Appearances of things; 
and when they come to us, recommend- 
ed in Good Terms, and by Great Ex- 
ample, they will impoſe many times up- 
on very Wiſe Men. The Mind 1s ne- 
ver Right; but when 1t 1s at peace 
within 
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within it ſelf, and Independent upon 
any thing from Abroad. The Soul 1s in 
Heaven , even while it is in the Fleſh; 
if it be purg'd of Natural Corruptions, 
and taken up with Divine Thoughts : 
And, whether any body lees us, or takes 
notice of us, it matters not. Virtue 
will of it ſelf break forth, though never 
ſo much pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. 
And it 1s all one, whether it be known, 
or no: But After Ages however will 
do us Right; when weare Dead, and In- 
ſenſible of the Veneration they allow 
us. He that is wiſe, will compute the 
Conditions of Humanity 3 and contract 
the Subject both of his Joyes, and Fears. 
And it is time well ſpent, ſo to Abate of 
the One, that he may likewiſe Diminiſh 
the Other. By this Practice he will 
come to underſtand, how ſhort, how 
uncertain, and how ſafe, many of thoſe 
things are, which we are wont to Fear. 
When I fee a Splendid Houſe, or a glit- 
tering Train, I look upon it, as 1 do 
upon Courts, which are only the Schools 
of Avarice, and Ambition 3 and they are 


at beſt but a Pompe, which is more for 
K 4 ſhew, 
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Shew, than Poſſeſſion. Beſide that, 
Great Goods are ſeldome Long-liv'd 3 
and That is the Faireſt Felicity, which 
1s of the ſhorteſt Growth, 
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_ EPIST. XIX. 
Of True Conrage. 


Ortitude is (properly) the Contempt 

of all Hazards, according to Reaſon; 
though it be commonly, and promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed alfo, for, « Contempt of al 
Hazards, even Without, or Againſt Rea- 
Reaſon : Which is rather a Daring, and 
a Brutal Fierceneſs, than an Honorable 
Courage. A Brave Man fears Nothing 
more than the Weakneſs of being affe&- 
ed with Popular Glory. His Eyes are 
not Dazled, either with Gold, or Steel ; 
he tramples upon all the Terrors, and 
Glories of Fortune ; he looks upon him- 
ſelf as a Citizen, and © Soldier of the 
World, and,in deſpite of all Accidents , 
and Oppoſitions, he maintains his Stati- 
on. He does not only Suffer, but Court 
the moſt' Perilous Occaſions of Virtue, 
and thoſe Adventures which are moſt 
Terrible -to Others: for he values him- 
ſelt upon Experiment; and is more Am- 
bitious of being reputed Good, than 
Happy: 
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Happy. Mzrzciws Loſt his hand with more 
Honor, than he could have Preſerv'd it: 
He was a greater Conqueror Without 
.1t, than he could have been With it: For 
with the very Stump of it, he overcame 
two Kings, Tarquir, and Porſenna. Ruti- 
Ga follow'd Cotta into Baniſhment; ſhe 
ſtay'd, and ſhe return'd with him too ; 
and ſoon after, ſhe Loſt him, without ſo 
much as ſhedding a Tear: a Great In- 
ſtance of her Courage, in his Baniſhment, 
and of her Prudence, in his Death. This 
( fayes Epicurns ) is the Laſt, and the 
Blefſed'ſt day of my Life z when he was 
ready to Expire in an extreme torment 
of the Stone. It is neverfaid of the 300 
Fabiz, that they were Overcome, but that 
they were Slaiz; Nor of Regulus, that 
he was Vangquiſh'd by the Carthaginians, 
but that he was Taker. The Spartans 
prohibited all Exerciſes where the Vi- 
tory was declar'd by the Voice,and Sub- 
miſſion, of him that was worſted. When 
Phaeton begg'd; of Phebus the Govern- 
ment of the Chariot of the Sun for one 
day, the Poet makes him fo far from be- 
ing Diſcouraged by his Fathers telling 
him of the Danger of the — 
an 
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and how he himſelf had much adoe to 
keep his Seat for Fear, when he look'd 
down from the Meridian, that it prov'd 
a Spur to his Importunity. That's the 
thing (fayes Phacton)that I would be at; 
to fland Firm in That difficulty , where 
Phabus himſelf Trembles. Security is 
the Caution of Narrow Minds. But, as 
Fire tries Gold, fo does Difficulty, and 
Hazard try Virtuous Men. Not but 
that he may be as Valiant that Watches 
upon the Tower as he that fights upon 
his Knees ; only the One has had the 

ood Fortune of an Occaſion for the 

roofof his Reſolution. As ſome Crea- 
tures are Cruel ; Others Crafty, and 
ſome Timorous ; ſo Man is endu'd with 
a Glorious, and an Excellent Spirit, 
that prompts him , not ſo much to re- 
gard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt, Pro- 
vidence has made him the Maſter of this 
Lower World; and he reckons it his 
Duty to Sacrifice his Own Particular 
to the Advantage of the Whole. And 
yet there is a vaſt Difference, even in 
the ſame Adion done by a_ Brave Per- 


ſon, and by a Stupid: as the Death of 
Cato, 
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Cato was Honorable ; but that of Bry- 
tus was. Shameful.- Nor is it Death it 
ſelF that we recommend for Glorious 3 
but it is a glorious thing to Dye as we 
Ought. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment, or Pain, that we commend ; but 
the Man that behaves himſelf Bravely 
under thoſe Aﬀiftions. How were the 
Gladiators Contemn'd , that call'd for 
Quarter? And thoſe on the other tide 
Favourd, that Deſpisd it. Many a 
Man faves his Life, by not feating to 
Loſe itz and, Many a Man Loſes his 
Life, for being over-ſollicitous 'to ſave 
it, We are many times afraid of Dy- 
ing by One thing, and we come to Dye 
by Another. As for Example; we are 
Threatned by an Enemy, and we Dye 
by a Pleurifie. The Fear of Death en- 
larges all other things that we Fear. 
To Bear it with Conſtancy, we ſhould 
Compute, that whether our Lives be 
long, or ſhort, 1t comes all te a Point 
Some Hours we loſe : What if they were 
Dayes, Months, Years? What matters 
it if I never Arrive at that which I 
mulſt certainly Part with when I have 
it, 
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it. Life is but one Point of Flying 
Time; and, that which 1s to come, 1s 
no more Mine, than that which is Paſt. 
And, we have this for our Comfort too, 
that whoſoever now Fears Death, will, 
ſome time or other come to Wiſh it. It 
Death be Troubleſome , or Terrible ; 
the Fault 1s 1n us, and not in Death it 
ſelf. It is as great a Madneſs for a Man 
to Fear that which he is not to Feel, as 
that which he is not to Suffer. The 
Difference lies in the Manner of Dy- 
ing, and not 1n the Iſſue of Death it 
Self. 'Tis a more Inglorious Death to 
be Smother'd with Perfumes, than to 
be torn to pieces with Pincers. Pro- 
vided my Mind be not Sick, I ſhall not 
much heed my Body. I am Prepar'd 
for my laſt Hour, without tormenting 
my ſelf when it will come. It 1s be- 
twixt the Stoicks and other Philoſophers, 
as betwixt Men, and Women. They 
are Both, Equally, Neceſſary for Socie- 
ty; only the one is Born for Govern- 
ment , and the other for SubjeCftion. 
Other Sects deal with their Diſciples, as 
Plauſtble Phyſfitians do with their Pa- 

- tients 3 
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tientsz they Flatter, and Humor them; 
whereas the Stoicks goa Bolder way to 
work; and conſider rather their Profit, 
than their Pleaſure. 
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"T7s never too Late to Learn. The Ad- 
vantages of a Private Liftez and the 


Slavery of a Publick. The Ends of 
Puniſhment. 


Et no Mai preſume to adviſe Others, 
that has not firſt given Good Coun- 

ſel to himſelf: And he may, Then, pre- 
tend to help his Neighbor. It is, in ſhort, 
as hard a matter to Give Good Counſel, 
as to Take it: Let it however be a- 
greed, betwixt the Two Parties, that the 
One deſigns to Confer a Benefit, and the 
Other, toReceive it. Some People Scorn 
to be Taught: Others are Aſham'd of it, 
as they would beof going to School when 
they are Old: Burt, it 1s never too late 
to Learn, what it 1s alwayes Neceflary 
to Know; And, 1t is no Shame to Learn, 
ſo long as we are Ignorant; that is to 
ſay, ſo long as we Live. When any 
thing is Amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, 
we have Recourſe preſently to the Phy- 
fitian, or the Lawyer, for Help: And 
why 
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why not to the Philoſopher in the Diſor- 
ders of our Mind > No Man Lives, but 
he that applyes himſclt to Wi/domr; for 
he takes into his own Lite the Supple- 
ment of all Paſt Ages. 'Tis a Fair Step 
toward Happineſs, and Virtue, to De- 
light in the Converſation of Good, and 
of Wiſe Men: And where That can- 
not be had, the next point 1s, to kee 

no Company at all. Solitude affords 
Buſineſs enough 3; and the Entertain- 
ment is Comfortable, and Eafie. Where- 
as Publick Offices are Vexatious, and 
Reſtleſs. There's a great Difference be- 
twixt a Lite of Leiſure, and of Lazyneſs. 
When People will Expreſs therr Envy 
- of a Man in a Happy Condition they'll 
ſay, He lives at his Eaſe, When, in 
truth, the Man is Dead ; Alive. There 


1s a Long Life, and there is a Long Death: 


The Former, when we enjoy the Benee 
fits of a Right Mind; and the Other , 
when the Senſes are Extingunh'd; and 
the Body Dead before-hand. He that 
makes me the Maſter of my Own Time, 
and places me in a State of Freedom, 
layes a great Obligation upon me. As # 
Merchant , that has a Confiderable 
Fortune 
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Fortune Aboard, is more fenfible of the 
Bleſling ofa Fair Wind, and a Safe Paſ- 
ſage, than, he that has only Ballaſt, or 
ſome .Courſe Commodity in the Vellel: 
So, That Man that employes his Priva- 
cy upon Thoughts Divine, and Preci- 
Ous, 1s more ſenſible of the Comfort of 
that Freedom, than he that bends his 
Meditations an Ill way. For, he conſt- 
ders all the Benefits of his Exemption 
from Common Duties, he enjoyes him- 
ſelf with Infinite Delight, and makes his 
Gratitude Anſwerable to his Obligati- 
ons. He is the beſt of Subjects, and the 
Happieſt of Men; and he lives to Na- 
ture, and to himſelf Moſt Men are to 
Themſelves, the worſt Company they 
can keep. If they be Good, Quiet, and 
Temperate, they are as good Alone, as 
in Company : But, it otherwiſe, let 
them converfe with Others, and Avoid 
themſelves : But, he that has made him-- 
ſelf good Company , can never-be too 
much alone. Many a Ship is loſt in the 
Harbor, but more in the Ocean ; as ma» 
ny an Honeſt Man is Condemn'd , but 
more Guilty. This however, is Cer- 
| L tain, 
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tain. He that cannot ſecure himſelf in 
Privacy, ſhall be much more expos'd in 
Public That which the World calls 
Felicity, is Greedy, it Self, and expos'd 
to the Greedineſs of Others. Proſpe- 
rity, like a Fair Gale upon a Strong 
Current, carries a Man, in a Trice, out 
of the very fight of Peace, and Quiet; 
and it it be not Temper'd, and Regula- 
ted, it is {0 far from Eafing us, that it 
proves an Oppreſlion to us. A bubkte, 
and a Fortunate Man in the World, calls 
many Men his Friends, that are at moſt 
but his Guefts. And, if People flock to 
it, 'tis but as they do to a Fountain, 
which they both exhauſt, and trouble. 


What greater flavery can there be, 
than that of Princes, in this very Re- 
ſpect, that they are Chain'd to their 
Poſt z and cannot make themſelves lefs: 
All their Wards, and Adwons are def- 
canted upon, and made Publick Dif- 
courle 3 and there are many things al- 
lowable to a Private Man, that are not 
fit for a Governor. I can walk Alone, 
where I pleaſe; without a Sword, with- 

| out 
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Gitit Fear, and without Company : 
tyhereas a Prince muft be Armed in 
Peace, and cannot, with Dignity , quit 
tis Gnards. Fortune has hit in Cu- 
ſtody. A Train befets him wherever 
he goes; and there's no making of an 
Eſcape. He is little better than nail'd 
to his Place, atd it is the Perfeftion of 
his Mifery, that he catmot go tels. He 
Eatt no more Conceal himſelf, than the 
Sun in the Firmanient 5 wheteas his Sub- 


= =- Coe and Come, change Ha- 
its, and Humor, without being taken 
Notice of Servitude is the Fate of Pa- 
hces, The Splendor of a Crown draws 
#11 Mens Eyes upon tt. When C2ſar 
ſpeaks, the whole World hears his 
Voice, and trembles ar his Difpleaſure ; 
atid whete it falts, it ſhakes whatſoever 
# near it. His Lips are the Oractes of 
the People; and Government is the 
Cittierit that Binds thetn together. Bur 
ftiſl he that is Maſter of Many, is the 
Servant yet of More The Power, tis true, 
of alt thnigs, betoags to the Pr7#ce 5 but 

the Propriety to Particutar Perfons. 

And the fame thing may be both —_ 
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and mine, in Several Reſpedts. We can- 
not ſay that a Son, or a Servant has No- 
thing, becauſe a maſter, or a father may 
take it away if he will; or that he can- 
not Give Willingly, becauſe they may 
hinder. it 5 wherher he will, or no. 
This is Power, and true Dominion, mot to 
Rule, and Command, when we may do it 
if we pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince 
15 1n the Love of his People; For there 
1s nothing ſo great, but it muſt it ſelf 
periſh, « Is It 1s become the Common 
Safety that it ſhould be ſo. Tyrants 
are Hated , becauſe they are Fenrd ; 
and becauſe they are Hated , they will 
be Fear'd. They are render'd Odious 
to Poſterity z and they had better never 
have been born, than: to ſtand u 

Record for the Plagues of Mankind. 
Miſerable is that People, where their 
very Keepers are 'their Executioners. 
And, it is not an Armed Tyranny net- 
ther, but the Unarmed Vices of Ava- 
rice, and Envy, that we ought to be 
moſt afraid of, Some will not endure 
to have their Vices touch'd , but will 
ſhrink, and ſtruggle under the Opera- 
Ha tion, 
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tion, as if they were under the hand 
of a Surgeon. Bur, this ſhall not hin- 
der me trom Lancing, and Probing , 
becauſe of the Cries, and Groans cf the 
Patient. Every Man ſhould have a 
Monitor at his Elbow, to keep him from 
Avarice, by ſhowing him how Rich 
a Man may be with a Little: From 
Ambition , by repreſenting the Dit- 
quiets , and Hazards that a:company 
Greutneſs; which makes him as great a 
Buithen to Others, as he is to Himlclt. 
When it comes to That once; Fear, 
Anxiety, and Wearineſs, make us Phi- 
loſophers. A Sickly Fortune produces 
whollome Counſels ; and we reap this 
Fruit from our Adverlity, that it br: gs 
us at laſt to Wiſdom, 


Now, though Clemency in a Prince 
be ſo neceſſary, and fo Profitable a Vir- 
tue 3 and Cruelty ſo dangerous an Ex- 
cels; it is yet the Office of a Gover:or, 
as of the Maſter of-an Hoſpital, to keep 
Sick, and Mad Men in Order. And, in 
Caſes of Extremity, the very Member is 
to be cut off with the Ulcer. All Pu- 

| niſhment 
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niſhment is either for Amendment, ar 
for Example, or that Others may live 
more Secure. What is the End of De- 
ſtroying thoſe Poyſonous, and Dange- 
Tous Creatures, which are never to be 
reclaim'd, bur to prevent Miſchiet? And 
yet there may be as much Hazard in do- 
ing too Much, as too Little. A Parti- 
cular Mutineer may be puniſhed; but 
when the whole Army is in a Revolt, 
there muſt be a General Pardon. The 
Multitude of Offenders, 1s their Securt- 
ty, and Protection : For there's no Qua- 
relling with a Publick Vice, where the 
Cuſtom of Offending takes away the 
Shame of it; and it is not Prudent ne1- 
ther, by many Puniſhments, to ſhew a 
City, that the Wicked are fo much the 
Major Part: Beſide that, it is as great 
a Diſhonor for a Prince to have many 
Executions, as for a Phyſitian to have 
many Funerals. Shall a Father Diſig= 
herit a Son for the Firſt Offence 2 Let 
him firlt Admoniſh, then Threaten , 
and afterward Puniſh him. So. long 
as there is Hope , we ſhould apply 
gentle Remedies, But , ſame Nath 

ONS 
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ons are TntraCttable, and neither Wil- 
ling to Serve, nor Fit to Command; 
And , ſome Perſons are Incorrigible 
roo, 
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The Two Bleſſings of Life are, a Sound 
Body; and a Quiet Mind. The Ex- 
travagance of the Roman Luxury. 

The Moderation, and Simplicity of 


Former Times. 


Picurus makes the Two Bleſlings of 
, Life, to be a Sound Body, and 4 
Oniet Mind : Which 1s only a Compen- 
dious Reduction of Humane Felicity to 
a State of Health, and of Virtue. The 
way to be Happy 1s to make Vice, not 
only Odious, but Ridiculous; and eve- 
ry Man to mind his own Buſineſs; for 
he that Torments himſelt for other Peo-+ 
ples Misfortunes, ſhall never be at Reſt. 
A Virtuous Life muſt be all of a Piece ; 
and not advance by Starts, and Inter- 
vals; and then to go on where it Left 3 
for this is Loſing of Ground. We are 
to preſs, and perſcvere, for the main dif- 
ficulties are yet to come. If I diſcon- 
tinge my Courſe, when ſhall I come to 
pronounce theſe wards? Þ[ an a Congque- 
ror : 
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ror: Not a Conqueror of Barbarous E- 
nemics, and Salvage Nationsz but [ 
have ſubdu'd Avarice, Ambition, and 
thoſe Luſts, that have ſubjected even the 
greateſt of Conquerors. Who was a 
Greater than Alexander 2 that extend- 
ed his Empire from Thracia, to the Ut- 
moſt bounds of the Eſt - But yet he 
Burnt Perſepolis at the. requeſt of a Pro- 
ſtitute, to gratifie his Lyſt. He over- 
came Darixs, and [ſlew many Thouſands 
of the Perſfans 5 but yet he Murther'd 
Caliſthenes.And that fingle Blot has Ter- 
niſk'd all the Glory of all his Victories. All 
the wiſhes of Mortals, and all the Benefits 
which we can either Give, or Receive, 
are of very little Conducement toa Hap- 
py Life. Thoſe things which the Com- 
mon People gape after, are Tranſitory 
and Vain. Whereas Happineſs is Per- 
manent 3 Nor is it to be Eſtimated by 
Number, Meaſure,or Parts : For it is Full, 
and Perfe&, I do not (peak, as if I my 
ſelf were arriv'd at that Bleſſed State of 
Repoſe : But, it is ſomething yet to be 
on the Mending hand. It is with me, as 
with a Man that's Creeping out of a Di- 
ſeale ; he Feels yet ſome Grudgings of 
it, 
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it, he is every Foot Examiging of his 
Pulſe 3 and ſuſpetts every [ouch of Heat 
to be a Relick of his Feaver, Juſt at 
That rate, am I jealous of my fel The 
beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, is 
to go on with Confidence, and not tobe 
milled by the Errors of Other People. 
It is with our Manners, as with our 
Healths; 'tis a Degree of Virtue, the A- 
batement of Vice, as it is a Degree of 
Health, the Abatement of a Fit. 

Some Place their Happineſs in Wealthz 
Some in the Liberty of the Body z and 
Others in the Pleaſures of the Senſe, and 
Palate. But, What are Mettals, Taſts, 
Sounds, or Colours, to the Mind of a 
Reaſonable Creature? He that ſets his 
Heart upon Riches, the very Feax of Po- 
verty will be grievous to him. He that's 
Ambitious, ſhall be gall'd with Envy at 
any Man that gets before him : For, in 
that Caſe, he that is not Firſt , is Laſt. I 
do not ſpeak againſt Riches neither : For 
if they hurt a Mar, 'tis his Own Folly. 
They may be indeed the Cauſe of Mif- 
chict; as they are a Temptation to thaſe 
that do it. In ſtead of Courage, they 
may Inſpire us with Axrogance 5 m ” 
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ſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with Inſo- 
lencez which is in truth but the Coun- 
terfeit of Magnanimity. What is it to 
be a Priſoner, and in Chains? It isno 
mare than that Condition to which ma- 
ny Princes have been Reduc'd; andout 

which, Many Men have been Ad- 
vanc'd to the Authority of Princes. 'Tis 
not to ſay, 1 have vo Miſter; In time 
you may have qne. Might not Hecwba, 


| Creſvs, and the Mather of Dariws have 


faid as much? And where's the Happy- 
nels of Luxury either ; when a Man di- 
vides his Life betwixt the Kitchin, and 
the Stews; hetwixt an Anxious Cons 
ſcience, and a Nauſeous Stomach? Calz- 


gels, who was born to ſhew the World 


what miſchick might be done by a Con- 
currence of Great Wickedneſs, and a 
Great Fortune. Spent near 100007. 
Sterling upqn a Supper. The Works , 
and Inventions of it are Prodigiqus, nat 
qnly in the Counterfeiting of Nature, 
but even in Surpaſiing it. The Romars 
had their Brogks even in their Parlors ; 
and, fund their Dinners under their 
Tables, The Mu/et was reckon'd ſtale, 
ynlels it dy'd in the Hand of the —_ 
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And they had their Glaſſes to put them 
into, that they might che better obſerve 
all the Changes, and Motions of them 
in the Laſt Agony betwixt Lite, and 
Death. So that they fed their Eyes, be- 
fore theic Bodies. Look bow it Reddens, 
ſayes one, there's no Vermilion like it. 
Take notice of theſe Veins 5, and that ſame 
grey brightneſs upon the Head of it. And 
zow he is at's Laſt Gaſp: See how Pale 
he turns , and all of a Colour. Theſe 
people would not have given themſelves 
Fat this trouble with a Dying Friend; 
Nay, they would leave a Father, or a 
Brother, at his Laſt Hour, to entertain 
themſelves with the Barbarous Spectacle 
of an expiring Fiſh. And that which 
enhances the Eſteem of every thing, is 
the Price of it : Inſfomuch, that Water 
it ſelf, which ought to be Gratuitous, is 
exposd to Sale, in their Conſervatories 
of Ice,and Snow. Nay, we are troubled 
that we cannot buy Breath, Light ; and 
that we have the Ayr it ſelf Gratis. As 
if our Condition were Evil, becauſe Na- 
turehas left ſomething to us'in Common, 
But Luxury contrives wayes to ſet a 
Price upon the moſt Neceſlary % and 
om- 
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Communicable Benefits in Nature: E- 
ven thoſe Benefits, which are Free to 
Birds, and Beaſts, as well as to Men ; and 
ſerve Indifferently for the Uſe of the 
moſt Sluggiſh Creatures, But, How comes 
it that Fountain Water is not Cold e- 
nough to Serve us, unleſs it be bound 
up into Ice? So long as the Stomach 1s 
Sound, Nature diſcharges her Functions 
without Trouble: But, when the Blood 
comes to be enflam'd with Exceſs _ of 
Wine, or Meats, Simple Water is not 
Cold Enough to Allay that Heat 3 and 
we are forcd to make uſe of Remedies, 
which Remedies themſelves are Vices. 
We heap Suppers upon Dinners, and 
Dinners upon Suppers, without Intermif- 
fion, Good God! How eaſfie is it to 
quench a Sound, and an Honeſt Thirſt 2 
But, when the Palate is grown Callous, 
we Taſte nothing ; and that which we 
take for Thirſt, 1s only the Rage of a 
Feaver. Hippocrates deliver'd it as an 
Aphoriſme, that Women were never Ball d, 
nor Gonty, but in one Singular Caſe. Wo- 
men have not alter'd their Natures ſince, 
but they have- Chang'd the Courſe of 
their Lives; for, by taking the Liber- 

ties 
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ties of Men, they partake as well of theit 
Diſeafes, as of therr Wickednefs. They 
fit up as much, Drink as much 3 nay, in 
their very Appetites they are Maſculine 
too; they have loft the Advantages of 
their Sex, by their Vices. 

Our Anceſtors, when they were Free, 
fiv'd either in Caves, or in Arbours: But 
Slavery came in with Gildings, and with 
Marble. I wonld have hin that comes 
imo my Houſe, take more Notice of the 
Maſter, then of the Furniture, The 
Golden Age was before Architetture : 
Arts came 1n with Luxury, and we do 
not hear of ary Philoſopizer that was 
either a Lockfmith , or a Painter. Who 
was the Wiſer Mar, think you? he that 
Invented a Saw, or the Othet 3 who, u 
on ſeeing a Boy drink Water out of the 
Hotfow of fits Hand; Brake his Pitcher 
= this _ _ wore Foof 
ant to trouble my ſelf wit erfluities? 
Carving is one Mans Trade | Eookin is 
Anothers: Only he is more niiſerable 
that teaches it for Pleafure, than he that 
learns it for Neceffiry. It was Luxuty, 
not Philoſophy, that Invented Fiſh- 
Pools, as well as Patacex Where, itt 


Caſe 
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Caſeof Foul weather at Sea, they might 


have Fiſhes, to ſupply their Gluttony, in 


Harbor. We do not only Pamper our 
Luſts, but Provoke them: As if we 
were to Learn the very Art of Voluptu- 
ouſneſls. What was it but Avarice, that 
Originally brake the Union of Society 3 
and Prov'd the caufe of Poverty, even 
tothoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? E- 
very Man Poſleſs'd All, till the World 
cameto Appropriate Poſlefſionstothem- 
ſelves, In the Firſt Age, Nature was both 
a Law, and a Guide; and the Beſt Go- 
vernd; Which was but according to 
Nature too. The largeſt, and theſtrong- 
eſt Bull leads the Heard ; the Goodlieſt 
Elephant; and, 'among Men too, in the 
Blefled times of Innocence, the Beſt was 
Uppermoſt. They choſe Governors for 
their Manners; who neither Acted any 
Violence, nor ſuffer'd any. They Pro- 
tected the Weak againſt the Mighty ; 
and Perſwaded, or Diſſwaded, as they 
ſaw Occaſion, Their Prudence Provi- 
ded for their Peo; 1:3; their Courage 
Kept them Safe from Dangers ; their 
Bounty both Supply'd , and Adorn'd 
their Subjects, It was a Duty, Then, to 


Command, 
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Command, not a Governme:t. No Man, 
in thoſe Daycs, had either a Mind. to do 
an Injury, or a Cauſc tor't. He that com- 
manded well, was Wcll Obey'd : And, 
the worſt Menace the Governors could 
then make to the Diſobedient, was, to 
Fortake them. But, with the corrupti- 
on of Times, Tyranny crept in, and the 
World began to have Need of Laws ; 
and thoſc Laws were made by Wiſe Men 
toO, as Solon, and Licurgws, who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagoras-. 
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Man is Compounded of Soul, and Body : 
And has Naturally a Civil War with- 
in Himſelf. The Difference betwixt 
a Life of Virtue, and a Life of Plea- 


ſure. 


Here is not ſo Diſproportionate a 
Mixture m any Creature, as that 

1s in Man, of Soul, and Body. There is 
Intemperance , joyn'd with Divinity 3 
Folly, with Severity 3 Sloth; with Acti- 
vity, and Uncleanneſs with Purity. Bur, 
a Good Sword is never the worle for an 
[ll Scabbard. Weare mov'd, more by 
Imaginary Fears, than Truths ; for Truth 
has a Certainty, and Foundation ; but , 
in the other, we are exposd to the Li- 
cenſe, and Conjecture of a Diſtrafted 
Mind, and our Enemies, are not more 
Imperious, than our Pleaſures. We ſet 
our Hearts upon Tranſitory things 3 as 
it they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; 
or Wee, onthe other fide, to Poſleſsthem 
for Ever. Why do we not rather ad- 
M vance 
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vance our Thoughts to things that are 
Eternal, and contemplate the Heavenly 
Original of all Beings 2 Why do we not, 
by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph 
over the weakneſſes of Fleſh, and Blood ? 
[t is by Providence that the World 1s 
preſervd 3 and not from any Virtue in 
the Matter of it; for the World is as 
Mortal as we are: Only the Almighty 
Wiſdome carries it ſafe through all the 
Motions of Corruption, And fo by 
Prudence, Humane Life it ſelf may be 

rolong'd ; if we will but ſtint our felves 
in thoſe Pleaſures that bring the greater 
part of us untimely to our End. Our 
Paſſions are nothing elſe but Certain Dil- 
allowable Motions -of, the Mind 3 Sud- 
den, and Eager; which, by Frequency , 
and Neglect, turn to a Diſeaſe ; as a Di- 
{ti]lation brings us firſt to a Cough, and 
then to a Pthiſique, We are carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again 1n- 
to the Deep, by Turns; ſo long as we 
are govern'd by our Aﬀections, and not 
by Virtue. Paſſion, and Reaſon, are a 
kind of Civit War within us;-and as the 
one, or the other has Dominion, we are 
either Good, or Bad. So that it —_ 
| E 
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be our Care, that the worſt Mixture may 
not prevaile. And they are link'd, like 
the Chain of Cauſes, and Effeds, one to 
another. Betwixt violent Paſſtons, and 
a Fluctuation, or Wambling of the Mind, 
there is ſuch a Difference, as betwixt the 
Agitation ofa Storm, and the Nauſeous 
Sickneſs of a Catm. - And they have all 
of them their Symptomes too; as well as 
our Bodily Diſtempers : They that are 
troubled with the Falling Sickneſs, know 
when the Fit is a Coming, bythe Cold of 
the Extreme: Parts; the Dazling of the 
Eye; the failing of the Memory ; 'the 
'Trembling of the Nerves, and the Gid- 
dineſs of the Head. So that every Man 
knows his own Diſcaſe, and ſhould pro- 
vide againſt it: Anger, Love, Sadneſs, 
Fear, may be read in the Countenancez 
And fo may the Virtues too. Fortitude 
makes the Eye. Vigorous ; Prudence 
makes it Intent; Reverence ſhews it ſelf 
in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity ;and Truth 
in Openneſs, and Simplicity, There are 
Sown the Seeds of Divine things in Mor- 
tal Bodies. If the Mind be well Cultt- 
vated, the Fruit anſwers the Original 3 
and, if not, all runs into Weeds. We 
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are all of us Sick of Curable Diſeaſes : 
and it colts us more to be Miſerable, than 
would make us perfeftly Happy. Con- 
ſider the Peaceable State of Clemency , 
and the Turbulence of Anger ; the Sott- 
neſs, and Quiet of Modefty, and the Reſt- 
leſsneſs of Luſt, How Cheap, and eafie 
to us 1s the Service of Virtue, and how 
Dear we pay for our Vices? The Sove- 
reign Good of Man, is a Mind that Sub- 
_ jcts all things to it ſelf ; and is it ſelf ſub- 
jet to Nothing: His Pleaſures are Mo- 
deſt, Severe, and Reſerv'd, and rather 
the Sawce, or the Diverſion of Life,than 
the Entertainment of it. It may be ſome 
Queſtion , whether ſuch a Man goes to 
Heaven, or Heaven comes to Him : For 
a Good Man 1s Influenc'd, by God him- 
ſelf; and has a kind of Divinity within 
him. What if one Good Man Lives in 
Pleaſure, and Plenty , and another in 
Want, and Miſery ? *tis no Virtue, to 
contern Superfluities, but Neceflities: 
And they ' are both of them Equally 
Good, though under ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances, and -1n Different Stations. Cato 
(the Cerſor) wag d War with the Maz- 
ners of Rome ; Siio, with the Ememies. 
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Nay, bating the very Conſcience of 
Virtue, Who 1s there., that upon So- 
ber Thoughts, would not be an Ho- 
neſt Man , even for the Reputation of 
it. Virtue you ball find in the Tem- 
ple, in the Field, or upon the Walls, 
cover'd with Duſt, and Blood, 1n the 
Defence of the Publick. Pleaſures you 
{ball find Sneaking in the Stews, Sweat- 
ing-Houſes, Powder'd , and Painted , 
ec. Not that Pleaſures are wholly to 
be Diſclaim'd, but to be uſed with Mo- 
deration, and to be made Subſervient 
to Virtue. Good Manners allwayes 
pleaſe us; but VVickednels is Reſtleſs, 
and perpetually Changing 3 not for the 
Better, but for Variety. VVe are torn 
to pieces betwixt Hopes, and Fears ; by 
which Means, Providence (which is the 
greateſt Bleſſing of Heaven ) is turn'd 
into a Miſchief VVild Beaſts, when 
they ſee their Dangers, fly from them: 
and when they have ſcapd them, they 
are Quiet z but wretched Man 1s equal- 
ly tormented, both with things Paſt, and 
to Come: For the Memory bringsback 
the Anxiety of our Paſt Fears, and our 
Fore-fight Anticipates the Future : 

M 3 VVhereas 
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VVhereas the Preſent makes no Man 
Miſerable. If we Fear all things that 
are Poſſible, we live without any Dowd 
to our Miſeries, 
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We abuſe Gods Bleſſings, and turn them 
* into Miſchiefs. Meditations upon 
the Horrors of Earthquakes, and 
Conſolations againſt them. Death 
# the ſame thing which way ſoever 
it comes: Only we are more mov'd 
by Accidents that we are not us'd 

fo. 


Tz is nothing ſo Profitable, but 


it may be Perverted to our Inju- 


Without the Uſe of the Wizds,how - 


ſhould' we do for Commerce ? Belide 
that, they keep the Ayr Sweet, and 
Healthful , and bring ſeaſonable Rains 
upon the Earth. It was never the In- 
tent of Providence, that they ſhould be 
Employ'd for War, and Devaſtation ; 
and yet that's a great Part of the Uſe 
we make of them; purſuing one Hazard 
through another. We expoſe our ſelves 
to Tempeſts, and to Death, without fo 
much as the Hope of a Sepulchre. And 
all -this-might be Born too ; if we only 
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ran theſe Riſques in order to Peace : 
But, when we have ſcap'd ſo many 
Rocks, and Flats, Thunder, and Storms, 
What's the Fruit of all our Labor, and 
Terrour ? It is only War 3 and to Burn, 
and Ravage, as it the Earth were not 
large enough for the Scene of our De- 
ſtruttion. - Whereas we might live, and 
dye at Eaſe. if we had a mind to't; and 
draw out our Lives in Security. Why 
do we Preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates? What do we look 
for? Only Death; which is to be Found 
every where. It will find us in our Beds, 
in our Chambers : But, whereſoever it 
- finds us, let it find us Innocent. What a 
Madneſs 1s it to purſue Miſchieves; to 
fall foul upon thoſe we do not know 3 to 
be Angry without a Cauſe; toOver-run 
whatſoever is in our way; and, like 
Beaſts, to kill what we have no Quarrel 
to? Nay, worſe than Beaſts; We run 
great Hazards, only to bring us to 
Greater, We force our way to Gold, 
without any regard, either ta God, or 
Man. But, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits af 
God, and turn them all inta Maſchiets. 
| VVe 
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VVe dig for Gold ; we Leave the Light, 
and Abandon the Courſes of a better 
Nature. VVe Deſcend, where we find 
a new Poſition of Things ; Hideous 


Caves, Hollow ,, and Hanging Rocks; 


Horrid Rivers; a Deep, and Perpetual 
Darkneſs, and not without the Appre- 
henſions even of Hell it ſelf. How Lit- 
tle now, and how Inconſiderable are 
thoſe things that Men venture for, with 
the Price of their Lives! But, to pals 
from thoſe Hazards, that we may avoid, 
to others, which we cannot. As 1n the 
Caſe of Earthquakes. 


In what Condition can any Man be 
Safe 3 when the VVorld it (elf is ſhaken; 
and, the only thing that paſles for fixed, 
andUnmoveable in the Univerſe, Trem- 
bles, and Decerives us? VVhither ſhall 
we fly for ſecurity , if whereſoever we 
are, the Danger be till under our Feet. 
Upon the Cracking of a Houſe, every 
Man takes himſelt to his heels; and 
leaves all to fave himſelf : But, VVhat 
Retreat 1s there, where that which 
ſhould Support us, Fails us; when the 


Foundation, not only of Cities, but even 
of 
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of the VVorld it ſelf, Opens, and VVa- 
vers? VVhat Help, or what Comfort; 
where Fear it (elf can never carry us off ? 
An Enemy may be Kept at a' Diſtance 
with a VVall: A Caſtle may put a ſtop 
to an Army; a Port may Protect us 
from the Fury of a Tempelt 3 Fire it ſelf 
does not follow him that runs away 
from't: A Vault may Defend us againſt 
Thunder; and we may quit the Place 
in a Peſtilence: There is ſome Remedy 
in all theſe Evils. Or however, no Man 
ever knew a Whole Nation . deſtroy'd 
with Lightning. A Plague may Un- 
people a Town, but it will not Carry it 
away. There is no Evilof ſuch an Ex- 
tent, ſo Inevitable, ſo Greedy, and fo 
Publickly Calamitous, as an Earthquake. 
For, it does riat only Devour Houſes, 
Families, or Single Towns, but Ruines 
Whole Countreys, and Nations: Either 
Overturning , or Swallowing them up, 
without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark of what they were. Some 

People have'a greater Horror for this 

Death , .than for any Other: Td be ta- 

ken away alive, out of the Namber of the 

Living ; as it all Mortals, by what Means 
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ver, were not to come to the ſame 
End. Nature has Eminently this Ju- 
ſtice, that when we are all dead, we are 
all Alike. And, 'tis not a Pin Matter, 
whether I be Cruſh'd to Pieces by one 
Stone, or by a whole Mountain 3 whe- 
ther I periſh by the Fall of a Houle, or 
under the Burthen of the whole Earth 
Whether I be ſwallow'd up alone, or 
with a Thouſand more for Company. 
What does it ſignifie to me, the Noile, 
and the Diſcourſe that is made abour 
my Death ; when Death is every where, 
and in all Caſes, the ſame? We ſhould 
therefore Arme our ſelves again(t that 
blow, that can neither be Avoided, nor 
Foreſeen. And, it is not the Forſwear- 
ing of thoſe Places, that we find Infeſt- 
ed with Earthquakes, that will do our 
Buſineſs; for there 1s no Place that can 
be warranted againſt them. What if the 
Earth be not yet mov'd 2 It is (ti]] Mo- 
vable; for the whole Body of it hes un- 
der the Same Law, and expos'd to Dan- 
er; only {ome part at One time , and 
ſome at Another. As it is In great Ci- 
ties, where all the houſes are Sbject to 
Ruin, though they do not all Fall To- 
F ES: gether ; 
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gether : Soin the Body of the Earth, 
now This Part Failes, and then That. 
Tyre was Formerly Subje&t to Earth- 

nakes; In Ae Twelve Cities were 
wallowd up in a Night; Achaia, and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, .and 
now Campagnia. The Fate goes Round; 
and Strikes at laſt where it has a great 
while paſſed by. It falls out oftner 
'tis true, in ſome Places, than in Os 
thers: But, no Place is totally Free, and 
Exempt. And, it 1s not only Men, but 
Cities, Coaſts, nay the Shores, ,and the 
very Sea itſelf, that ſuffer under the Do- 
minion of Fate. And yet we are fovain, 
as to Promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort of Af- 
ſurance in the Goods of Fortune. Ne- 
ver conſidering, that the very Ground 
we ſtand upon is Unſtable. And, it is 
not the Frailty of this or that Place, but 
the Quality of every Spot of it; For, 
not one Inch of it is ſo compacted, as not 
to admit many cauſes of its Reſolution z 
And, though the Bulk of the Earth re- 
main Entire, the Parts of it may yet be 
broken. 


There 
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There is not any thing, which can 
promiſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And 
it is no ſmall Comfort to us, the Certain- 
ty of our Fate: For, it is a Folly to 
Fear where there is no Remedy. He 
that troubles 'himfelf ſooner than he 
needs, grieves more alſo than is Neceſla- 
ry: For the ſame weakneſs that makes 
him Anticipate his Miſery, makes him 
Enlarge it too, The Wile fortify them- 
ſelves by Reafon, and Fools by Deſpair. 
That ſaying which was apply 'dto a Con- 
quer'd Party under Fire, and Sword , 
might have been ſpoken to all Mankind. 
That Mar is "og Senſe, out of Danger, 
that is out of Hope. He that would Fear 
nothing, ſhould Conſider, that it he fears 
Any thing, he muſt fear Every thing. 
Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleeping, and 
Waking, without Meaſure, are Hurtful 
to us. Our Bodies are Nice, and Weak; 
and a Small Matter does their Work. 
That Man has too high an Opinion of 
himſelf, that is only afraid of Thunder, 
and of Earth-quakes. It he were Con- 
{cious of his own Infirmities, he would 
as much fear the being Choak'd with: his 

own 
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own Phlegme. What do we ſee in our 
Selves, that Heaven, and Earth ſhould 
joyn in a Diſtemper to Procure our Dif- 
ſolution 3 when the Ripping of a Hang- 
nail is ſufficient to Diſpatch us ? We are 
Afraid of Inandations from the Sea, 
when a Glaſs of. Wine, if it goes the 
wrong way, is Enough to Suffocate us. 
It is a great Comfort in Death, the very 
Mortality it felf. Wecreep under Ground 
for fear of Thunder ; we dread the ſud- 
den Concuflions of the Earth, and the 
Rages of the Sea, when yet we carry 
Death in our Own Veines; and it 1s at 
hand in all Places, and at all Times. 
There 1s nothing fo little, but it is of 
Force enough to' bring us to our Laſt 
End. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from 
dreading an Eminent Fate, more than a 
Vulgar, that on the Contrary, fince Dye 
we myſt, we ſhould rather Rejoyce in 
the Breathing of our Laſt, under a more 
Glorious Circumſtance. What if the 
Ground ſtand ftill within its bounds, 
and without any Violence ? I ſhall 
Have it over me at Laſt; and 'tis all one 
' fo me, whether I be laid under That, or 
"That layes it Self over me; But, it is a 
: Terrible 
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Terrible thing for the Earth to gape , and 


ſwallow a Man np into a Profound Abyſs : 
And what then? Is Death any Eaſfier 


Above Ground ? What cauſe have I of 


Complaint, if Nature will do me the 
honor. to Cover me with a Part. of her 
Selt 2 Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dig- 
nity in the very Manner of it, when the 
World it felf is Shock'd for Company. 
Not that I would wiſh for a Publick Ca- 
lamity 3 bur it is ſome Satisfaftion in my 
Death ; that I fee the World alſo to be 
Mortal. 


: Neither are we to take theſe Extra- 
ordinary Revolutions for Divine Judg- 
ments 3 as if ſuch Motions-of the Hea- 
vens, and of the Earth , were the De- 
nouncings of the VVrath of the AHmigh- 
ty : but they have their Ordinate, and 
their Natural Cauſes: Such as, in Pro- 
portion, we have in our own Bodies; and 
while they ſeem to Act a Violence, they 
Suffer it. But yet for want of knowing 
the Caufes of things, they are Dreadful 
to us; and the more ſo, becaufe they 
kappen but feldome. : But why are we 
commonly wore Afraid of that which we are 
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0t Vs'd to £ Becauſe we look upon 
Nature with our Eyes, not with our 
Reaſon : Rather Computing what ſhe 
Uſually Does, than what ſhe is Abte to 
do. And we are Puniſh'd for this Neg- 
ligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
we are not VVonted, to be New, and 
Prodigious. The Echples of the Sun, and 
Moon, Blazing Stars, and Meteors, while 
we Admire them ,, we Fear them; and 
{ſince we Fear them; becauſe we do not 
Underſtand them, it is worth our while 
to Study them, that we may no longer 
Fear them. VVhy ſhould I fear a Man, 
a Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance, when Iam 
exposd to the Encounter of Greater 
Dangers? We are Aſlaulted by the No- 
bler parts of Nature it ſelf; by the Hea- 
vens, by the Seas, and the Land. Our 
Buſineſs 1s therefore to Defy Death, whe- 
ther Extraordinary, or Common. No 
matter for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it 
Asks no more of us than Age it felt will 
take from us; and every petty Accident 
that befalls us. He that Contemns Death, 
What does he Care for either Fire, or 
Water 3 the very Diſſolution of the Uni- 
verſe? or if the Earth ſhould Open 
Under 
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Under him, and ſhew him all the Secrets 
of the Infernal Pit, He would look 
Down without Trouble. In the Place 
that we are all of us to go to, there are 
no Earthquakes, or Thunder-Claps; no 
Tempeſtuous Seas; Neither War, nor 
Peſtilence. Is it a Small Matter 8 Why 
do we fear it then? Is it a Great Matter £2 
Let it rather once fall upon us, then always 
hang over us. Why ſhould I dread my 
Own End, when I know that an End þ 
muſt have, and that all Created things 
are Limited. 


%\ 
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EPIST. XXIV. 


A Diſcourſe of Gods Providence, in the 
Misfortunes of Good Men 7 this 
World, and in the Proſperity of the 
Wicked. 


| Ou are wronbled, Ipcrceive, that 
your Servant is run away from 
you; but I do nor hear yet that you are 


aw Robb'd , or Strangl'd, or Poy- 
ſon'd, or Betray'd, or Accus'd by him: 


So that you have ſcap'd well, in 
Compariſon with your Fellows. And, 

Why ſhould you complain then 3 elpe- 
cially under the Protection of fo gra- 
cious a Providence as ſuffers no Man 
to be miſerable but by his own 
Fault ? Nor is this a Subject worthy of a 
wiſe Mans Conſideration. Adverfity 
indeed is a terrible thing in Sound, and 
Opinion; and that's all. Some Men are 
Baniſh'd, and ſtrip'd of their Eſtatts3 
Others again are Poor,in Plenty ; (which 
15 
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15 the baſeſt fort of Beggery.) Some are 
overborn by a Popular Tamult , that 
breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the 
higheſt ſecurity of a Calm; Or like a 
Thungei-Clap, that frights all that are 
near it: There is but One Struck, per- 
haps, but the Fear extends to all, and 
afte&s thoſe that May Suffer , as well as 
thoſe that Doe, As 1n the Diſcharge of 
a Piece only with Powder 3 Tis not 
the Stroke, but the Crack, that frights 
the Birds, Adverlity, I'll grant you, is 
not a thing to be wiſh'd; no more than 
War ; but, if it be my Lot to be Torn 
with the Stone, Broken upon the 
Wheel , or to receive Wounds, or 
Maims3 It (hall bemy Prayer, that I may 
bear my Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and 
an Honeſt Man. We do not Pray for 
Tortures, but for Patience nor for War, 
but for Generoſity and Courage, inall the 
Extremities of War, if it happens. At- 
flitions are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; 
and an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, 
when he is Idle. It muſt be Practice, 
and Patience, that Perfe&s it. Do we 
not ſee fee how one Wreſtler provokes 


another? And if he find him not to be 
N 2 his 
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his Match, he will call for ſome Body 
to help him, that may put him to all his 
{rrength. 


It 5a Common Argument agamlſt the 
pans of Providence, in the matter of 

eward, and Puniſhment z the Mzzsfor- 
tunes of Good Men in this World, and the 
Proſperity of the Wicked : But, it is an 
eaſitematter to vindicate the Cauſe ofthe 
Gods. There are many things that we 
call Evil, which turn very often to the 
Advantage of thoſe that ſuffer them or 
at leaſt, for the Common Good, whereof 
Providence has the greater Care. And 
further z they either befall thoſe that 
beat them willingly , or thoſe that de- 
| ſerve them by their Impatience under 
them : And Laſtly, they come by Di- 
vine Appointment; and to thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Rea- 
ſon, becauſe they are Good, Nor 1s there 
any thing more Ordinary, than for that 
which we fear'd as a Calamity, to prove 
the Foundation of our Happineſs. How 
many are there in the World that enjoy 
all things to their Own Wiſh, whom God 
never thought worthy of a Tryal ? Itit 
might 
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might be imagin'd, that the Amigity 
ſhould take off his Thought from the 
Care of his Whole Work, What more 
Glorious Spectacle could he reflec up- | 
on, than a Valiant Man Struggling with | 
Adverſe Fortune: Or Cato's Standing | 
Upright, and Unmov'd, under the Shock 
of a Publick Ruin 2 Let the Whole 
World (ayes he ) fall into one heard,and 
let Czlar encompaſs me with his Legions | 
by Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his l} 
Guards at the Gates; Cato will yet cut | 
out his way; and with That Weapon that 
was untainted , even in the Civil VVar, | 
give himſelf that Liberty, which Fate de- | 
ny d to his Country. Set upon the great 
VVork then, and deliver thy felf from the if 
Clog of thy Humanity. Juba, and Pe- þ 
treius have already. done the good office [ 
One for the Other, by a Generous Concur- 
rence of Reſolution, and Fate; but Cato is 
above Example, and does as much ſcorn 
to ask bis Death of any Man, as his Life. 
With what Joy did this Great Man Con- 
template Immortality ; when he took his | 
Beok, and his Sword together 3 and, in 
Cold Thoughts diſpatch'd himſelf? Let 
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dence made uſe of to Cope with all the 
Powers of the Earth. His Courage took 
delight in, and ſought for all Occafions 
of Hazard; keeping his Eye ſtill upon 
the End, without valuing the Difficulties 
of the Paſſage. The Sufferance 1s one 
Part of the Glory z and though one 
Man may ſcape without Wounds, yet he 
is {ti]] more Reverend, and Remarkable, 
that comes off Bloody. The Malice of | 
Great Men is grievous, youll fay ; and 
yet he Supported the Oppoſitions of 
Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus. Is 1t trou- 
blefome to be Repuls'd. LVatinizs was 
preferr'd before him. Proſperity ſhews 
a Man but one part of Humane Nature. 
No Body knows what ſuch a Man is 
ood for; Neither in truth does he 
underſtand himſelf, for want of Experi- 
ment. Temporal Happineſs is for weak, 
and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſubduing of 
Publick Terrors isa Work that is relerv'd 
for more Generous Spirits. Calamity 1s 
the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, that 
reſolves to Live, and Dye Free, and Ma- 
ſter of it ſelf The Combatant brings 
no Meital into the Field, that was ne- 
yer Batter'd : He that has loſt Blood 
an 
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and yet keeps his Stomach; he that has 
been under his Enemy, and worſted,and 
yet comes on again, and gathers heart 


from his Misfortunes; That's the Man of 


Hope, and Courage. 


But, Is it not a very Unjuſt, and a 
Rigorous Fate, that Good Men (hould 
be Poor, and Friendleſs? All this is no 
more than the Natural Work of Matter, 
and Form, Mean Souls are meanly Prin- 
cipled: But, there goes more to the 
making up of a Brave Man , that is to 
work out his way through Dithcu; tics 
and Storms. We arecondemn'd to Ter- 
rible Encounters ; and becauſe we can- 
not, according to the Courle of Nature, 
Avoid them, we have Faculties given us, 
that will Enable us to Bear them : Or at 
the worſt, we have a Retreat 3 If wewill 
not fight, we may fly. So that nothing 

1s made more Ealle to us,than that which 
Is molt Neceſlary to us, to Dye. No Man 
is keptin the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverlity is the Better for us all ; for, it 
1s Gods Mercy, to ſhew the World their 


Errors, and that the things they Fear,and 
N 4 Covet, 
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Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil ; be- 
ing the Common and promiſcuous Lot 
both of Good Men, and Bad. If they 
were Good, only the Good ſhould enjoy 
them: And if Bad, only the Wicked 
ſhould ſuffer them. One Man 1s taken 
away in a Scuffle for a Wench, and ano- 
ther in the Defence of his Country; and 
we find Silver, and Gold, both in a 
Temple, and in the Stewes. 


Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue 
which I affe&, is not ſo Imaginary, and 
Extravagant, as it is taken to be, I will 
allow a Wiſe Man to Tremble , to turn 
Pale; nay, and to Grone toa: And to 
ſuffer all the Aﬀections of his Bodily 
Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind 
Firm, and Free from ſubmiflion to his 
Body; and that he do not Repent of 
his Conſtancy , (which is, in it ſelf, fo 
great a Virtue, that there is ſome Autho- 
rity, evenin a pertinacious Error.) If the 
Body may be brought by Exerciſe, to 
the Contempt of Bruiſes, and Wounds, 
How much more eaſily then may the 
Mind be Fortify'd againſt the — 
O 
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of Fortune; And though perhaps thrown 
down , and Trod upon , yet Reco- 
ver it ſelf? The Body muſt have Meat 
and Drink, much Labor, and Practice 
whereas the Food, and the Bulineſs of 
the Mind is within it ſelf 5 and Virtue is 
maintain'd without either Toy! , or 
Charge, If you fay, That many Profeſ- 
fors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiets, theſe, let me tell 
you, are but Proficients, and not as yet 
arriv'd at the State of Wiſdom. They 
are not ſtrong enough to prattice what 
they know. It is with our Diſpoſitions, 
as with our Cloaths : They will take 
ſome Colours at One Dipping : But 
others muſt be ſteep'd over and'over be- 
fore they will Imbibe them. And fo for 
Diſciplines; they muſt Soke, and lye 
long before they take the TinCEture. No 
Man can receive an Injury, and not be 
mov at it : Bur yet he may keep him- 
ſelf Free from Perturbations; and fo 
far from being troubled at them, that he 
may make ule of them for the Experi- 
ment, and Tryal of his Virtue; keep- 
10g himſelf ſtill moderate, Placid —_—_ 
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ful, and Safe in a Profound quiet; and 
Fixed 1n his Station. But if a Wiſe 
Man cannot be Poor ; How comes it that 
he is many times without either Meat , 
Drink , Cloaths, or Lodging? If only 
Fools are Mad, How comes it then , 
that VViſe Men have their Alienations 
of Mind, and talk as Idly in a Fever 
as other people * "Tis one thing , the 
Receiving of an Injury, and another 
thing , the Conceiving of an Indigna- 
tion for it: It is the Body in This Caſe 
that ſuffers, ( which 1s the Fools Part) 
but not the Mind. That Man 1s never 
the worſe Pilot that by foul weather is 
forc'd beſide his Buſineſs. When a Ship 
ſprings a Leak, we do not preſently 
quarrel either with the Mariners, or 
with the Veſſel. But, ſome to the Pump, 
others into the Hold, to keep the Ship 
above Water. And if we cannot ab- 
ſolutely Maſter it, we mult ſtill work 
on; For it is then a great point gaind, 
if wecan but keep it at a ſtay. Some 
Men are ſtrangely Tranſported at the 
Inſolence of the Porter that refuſes to 
let them into a Great Mans Houſe. 
They 
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"They forget that the door of a Priſon y 


is more {trictly guarded than that of a 
Palace. He that has Buſineſs muſt pay: 
for his Paſſage, and Sweeten him, as 
he would do a Churiiſh Curr with a 
Sop. That which 1s to be Sold, is to 
be Bought: He's a weak Man, that 
rates himſelf according to the Civility 
of a Slave. Let him have a Reverence 
for himſelf, and then no matter who 
deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break 
his Staff, or Cauſe his Maſter to turn 
him away , or to corre&, him ? He 
that Contends, ſuppoſes an Equa- 
lity; and even when he has got the 
better of him , admits that there V/as 
one, What 1f he ſhould receive a 
Blow ? Cato ( the greateſt Man of his 
Age) did not only Forgive it, but For- 
vet It. 


'Tis not to ſay, That This, or That 
is Tolerable to a : Wiſe Man, or Into- 
lerable : If Ve do not totally ſub- 
due Fortune, Fortune Overcomes Us. 
It is the Foundation of a Happy 


Life, for a Man to depend upon him- 
{elf ; 
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| ſelf; but an Abſolute Tranquility of 
Mind, and a Freedome from Er- 


rors, muſt be the Buſineſs of another 
World, 
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A Vliſe, and a Good Man is Proof 
againſt all Accidents, Of Fate. 


TY Book you promisd me is now 
| come to my hand ; and I open'd 
It with an Intent to read it over at Lei- 
ſure. But, when was once in, I could 
not lay it down again, till I had gone 
through with it. At Preſent I ſhall on- 
ly tell you, that I am exceedingly 

leas'd with the Choice of the Subject : 

ut I am Tranſported with the Spint, 
and Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear 
farther from me upon a Second Read- 
ing.z and you need not fear the hear- 
ing of the Truth, for your Goodneſs 
leaves a Man no place for flattery. I find 
you (till to be one and the ſame Man, 
Which is a great Matter and only proper 
to a Wiſe Man : for fools are Various 
One while Thrifty, and Grave; Another 
while Profuſe, and Vain. Happy is the 
Man that ſets himſelf Right at firſt, and 


entinues ſo to the End. All Fools, we ſay, 
are 
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are Mad Men, though they are not all of 
them in Bed!am. We find ſome at the 
Bar, ſome upon the Bench, and not a few 
even 1n the Senate it ſelf. One Mans 
Folly 1s ſad ; Anothers, Wanton; and a 
Third's is Buſte, and Impertinent. A 
Wile man carries all his Treaſure within 
himſelf > What Fortune Gives, ſhe may 
Fake; but he leaves nothing at her 
Mercy. He Stands Firm, and keeps his 
Ground againſt all Misfortunes, without 
fo thuch as Changing Countenance. He 
is Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken ;3-Proof 
againſt all Accidents; and not only In- 
vincible, but Inflexible. So long as he 
cannot Loſe any thing of his own, he 
never troubles himſelf tor what's Ano- 
thers. He 1s a Friend to Providence, 
and will not murmur at any thing that 
comes to paſs by Gods Appointment. 
He is not only Refolute, but Generous, 
and Good Natur'd; and ready to lay 
down his Life in a Good Cauſe 3 and for 
the Publick Safety, to Sacrifice his Own. 
He does not ſo much conſider the Plea- 
fute of his Life, as the Need that the 
World has of him: And he 1s not fo 
Nice neither, as to be weary of his Life, 
: while 
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while he may either ſerve his Wife, or 
his Friends. Nor is it all, that his Life 
1s Profitable to Them ; but, it is like- 
wiſe Delightful to Himſelf, and carries 
its own Reward; for, What can þe more 
Comfortable, than to be fo Dear to Ano- 
ther, as for that very Reaſon to become 
Dearer to Himſelf. If he Loſes a Child, 
he 1s Penſive 3 he is Compaſlionate to 
the Sick, and only Troubled, when he 
ſees Men wallowing in Infamy , and 
Vice. Whereas, on the Other fide, you 
ſhall ſee nothing but Reſtleſsneſs; One 
Man Hankering after his Neighbors 
Wite; Another in Pain about his Own; 
A Third in Grief for a Repulſe 3 Another 
as much out of humor for his Succeſs. It 
He loſes an Eſtate, he parts with it as a 
thing that was only Adventitious, Or 
if it was of his own acquiring , he com- 
bores the Poſlefſion , and Loſs; and 

es thus to himſelf, I ſhall live as well 
afterward, as I did before. Our Houſes, 
(ayes he.) may be Burnt, orRob'd ; Our 
Lands taken from us; and we can call 
nothing our Own, that is under the Do- 
minion of Fortune. It is a Fooliſh Ava- 
rice, that reſtrains all things to a Pro- 
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priety;z and believes nothing to be a 
Mans Own, that's Publick. Whereas a 
Wile Man judges Nothing ſo much his 
Own, as That wherein Mankind is al- 
fow'd a ſhare. It is not with the Bleſ- 
fings of Providence, as 1t 1s with a Dole; 
where every Man receives ſo much a 
Head ; but every Man there has All. 

That which we Eat, and either Give, 
orReceive with the Hand, may be bro- 
ken into Parts : But Peace, and Free- 
dome of Mind are not to be Divided. 

He that has Firſt caſt off the Empire of 
Fortune, needs not fear that of Great 
Men, for they are but Fortunes Hands; 
nor was any man ever broken by Ad- 
verſity, that was not firſt betray'd by 
Proſperity. But, Vrhat ſignifies Philoſo- 
phy, you'll fay, 7 EL there be a y If we 
be Govern'd by Fortune, or ſome over-ru- 
ling Power For Certainties are Unchange 
able, and there's no Providing againſt On- 
certainties. If what I ſhall Do, and Re- 


ſolve, be already Determin'd, VVhat uſe of 


Philoſophy ? Yes, great Ule:; for, taking 
all this (= hikes... Philoſophy Inſtruts, 
and Adviſes us to obey God, _ ro fol- 


low him Willingly 3 to oppoſe For- 
eune 
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fune Reſolutely, and to Bear all Acci- 
dents. 


Fate is an Irrevocable, an Invincible, 
and an Unchangable Decree ; a Necel- 


fity of all Things, and Actions, according 


to Eternal Appointment. Like the 
Courſe of a River, it moves forward , 
without ContradiQion, or Delay, in an 
Irrefiſtable Flux , where one Wave 
puſhes on another. He knows little 
of God, that Imagines it may be Con- 
troll'd. There is no Changing of the 
Parpoſe even of a Wiſe Man. For he 
ſees beforehand what will be beſt for 
the Future. How much more Unchange- 
able then is the Allmighty, to'whom alt 
Futurity 1s alwayes Preſent > To what 
end then is it, if Fate be Inexorable, to 
offer up Prayers, and Sacrifices, any fur- 
ther, than to relieve the Scruples, and the 
VVeakneſſes of Sickly Minds « My An- 
fwer is, Firſt. That the Gods take no 
Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or in 
the Images of Gold, and Silver, bur in a 
Pious,and Obedient Will. And Secondly 
That by Prayers,and Sacrifices, Dangers, 


and Afﬀitions may be ſometimes Re- 
O mov'd; 
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mov'd ; ſometimes Leſflen'd; other whiles 
Deferr'd:and all this without anyOffence 
to the Power,or Neceſflity of Fate. There 
are ſome things-which Providence has left 
ſo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be, 
(in a manner ) Conditional; in ſuch 
jort, that even Appearing Evils may, up- 
on our Prayers, and Supplications , be 
turn'd into Goods. Which is ſo far from 
being againſt Fate, that it is even a Part 
of Fate 1t ſelf. You will ſay, That either 
This ſhall come to Paſs, or not. If the For- 
mer, It will be the ſame thing if we do not 
Pray: And if the Other, it will be the 
ſame thing if we do. To this I muſt Re- 
ply.-3 That the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt 
the One, and the Other. This will be, 
(ſlay 13) that 1s, if there ſhall any Pray- 
ers Interpoſe in the Cafe, But then do 
they Object on the Other fide. That 
this very thing alſois Neceſſary; for itis 
likewiſe determin'd by Fate, either that 
we ſhall Pray, or not, What if I ſhould 
now grant you, that there is a Fate al- 
ſo even in our very Prayers? A Determi- 
nation that we ſhall Pray; and that 
therefore we ſhall Pray ? It is Decreed 

| that 
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that a Man ſhall be Eloquent : But, up- 
on Condition, that he apply himſelt to 
Letters. By the ſame Fate it 1s Decreed, 
that he ſhall ſo apply himſelf, and that 
therefore he ſhall learn. Such a Man 
ſhall be Rich, if he betake himſelf ro 
Navigation. But, the ſame Fate that 
promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he 
puts to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Ex» 
plations. A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers , 
if he can,by his Prayers, avoid the threat- 
nings of Divine Vengeance. But this 1s 
Part of his Fate aifo, that he ſhall fo do, 
and therefore he does it. Theſe Argu- 
ments are made uſe of, to Prove, that 
there 1s nothing left to our Will, but 
that we are all Over-Rul'd by Fatali- 
ties. When we come to handle that Mat- 
ter , we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency of 
Free-W:ll with Fate, having already 
made it appear, that notwithſtanding 
the Certatn order of Fate, Judgments 
may be Averted by Prayers, and Sup- 
plications: And, without any Repug- 
nancy to Fate ; for they are part even 
of the Law of Fare it ſelf. You will ſay 


Perhaps, VVhat am I the better for the 
O 2 Prieſt, 
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Prin or the Prophet ; ſor whether he bids 


me vacrifice, or no, Þ lye under the neceſſt- 
ty of doing it? Yes, in this I am the bet- 
ter for it, as he is the Miniſter of Fate. 
We may as well ſay, that it is Matter of 
Fate, that we are in Health ; and yet we 
are indebted for it to the Phyſitian ; be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate 1s convey'd 
to us by his Hand. 


EPIST. XXVL 
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EPIST. XXVI. 


All things are Produced out of Cauſe, 
and Matter. Of Providence. 4 
Brave Man is a Match for Fortune. 


l| Had yeſterday but the one Halt of it 
to my Self; My Diſtemper took up the 
| Morning;zthe Afternoon was myOwn. My 
Firſt Tryal was, how far Icould endure 
Reading : and when I ſaw I could bear 
That, I tell tro Writing : and pitch'd up- 
on a Subject Dithcult enough , for it res 
= great Intention 3 but yetT was re- 
olv'd not to be Overcome. Some of my 
Friends coming in, told me, that I did 
Vl; and took me off : So that from Wri- 
ting, we paſs'd into Diſcourſe ; and made 
you the Judge of the Matter in Queſti- 
onz The Stozcks, you know, will have 
all things to be Produc'd out of Cauſe , 
and Matzter. The Matter is Dull, and Pa(- 
five; Suſceptible of any thing, but not 
Capable of Doing any thing it Self. The 


Cauſe is that Power that Formes the 
O 3 Mat- 
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Matter,thisor that way,at Pleaſure,Some 
thing there muſt be,of which every thing 
1s Made ; and then theremuſt be a Work- 
man to Form every thing. All Art 1s but 
an Imitation of Nature; and that which 
I ſpeak in General of the World, holds 
in the Caſe of every Particular Perſon. 
As for Example, The Matter of a Statue 
1s tne Wood, the Stone, or the Marble ; 
the Statuary ſhapes it, and is the Cauſe 
of it. Ariſtotle afſhigns Four Cauſes to 
every thing. The Material; which 1s 
the S72e gud vor (or That without which 
It could not be.) The Efficient ; as the 
VVorkman. The Formal ; as That which 
3s ſtamp'd upon [all Operations; and the 
Final; which 1s the Defign of the whole 
VVork. Now to explain This. TheFirſt 
Cauſe of the Statue (for the Purpole) 1s 
the Copper ; For it had never been made, 
if there had not been ſomething to work 
upon, The Second, is the Artrhicer, for it 
he had not underſtood his Art, it had 
never Succeeded. The Third Cauſe'ts the 
Form 3 For it could never properly have 
been the Statue of ſuch, or ſuch a Per- 


ſon 3 iffuch a Reſemblance had not been 
put 
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put upon it. The Fourth Cauſe 1s the 
End of making it, without which it had 
never been made: As Money, 1f it were 
made for Sale ; Glory, if the Workman 
made it for his Credit: : Of Religion, it he 
deſign'd the Beſtowing of it upon a Tem- 
ple. Plato adds a Fifth, which he calls 
the [dea, or the Exemplar, by which the 

Workman draws his Copy. And he makes 
God to be full of theſe Figures, whici he 
repreſents to be Inexhauſtible, Unchans- 
able,and Immortal. Now,upon the whole 
Matter, give us your Opinion. To me 
it ſeems, that here are cither too many 
Cauſcs aſtign'd, or too few; and they 
might as well have Introduc'd Time,and 
Place, as ſome of the reſt. Either Clear 
the Matter in Queſtion; or deal Plainly, 
and tell us that you cannot: And to 
let us return to thoſe Caſes, wherein all 
Mankind is agreed, the Reforming of 
our Lives, and the Regulation of our 
Manners. For theſe Subtilties are but 
time loſt. Let us ſearch our {clves in the 


firft Place, and afterward the World. 
O 4 There's 
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There's no great Hurt in paſling over 
thoſe things which we are never the bet- 
ter for, when we know ; and, it is ſo or- 
der'd by Providence, that there is ng 
great difficulty in Learning, or Acqui- 
ring thoſe things, which may make ug 
either Happier, or Better. Befide that, 
whatſoever is Hurtful to us, we have 
drawn out of the very Bowels of the 


Earth. 


Every Man knows, without Telling, 
that this Wonderful Fabrick of the U- 
niverſe is not without a Governor; and 
that a Conſtant Order cannot be the 
Work of Chance : For the Parts would 
then fall foul one upon another, The 
Motions of the Stars, and their Influen- 
ces , are Atted by the Command of an 
Eternal Decree. It is by the DiQtate of 
an Allmighty Power, that the Heavy 
Body of the Earth hangs in Ballance, 
Whence comes the Revolution of Sea- 
ſons, and the Flux of Rivers? The 
wonderful virtue of the ſmalleſt Seeds ? 
co an Oak to ariſe from an Acorn.) To 
ay nothing of thoſe things that ſeem bn; 
E 
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be molt Irregular, and Uncertain; as 
Clouds,*Rain, Thunder, the Eruptions 
of Fire out of Mountains, Earthquakes, 
and thoſe Tumultuary Motions in the 
Lower Region of the Air, which have 
their Ordinate Cauſes; And ſo have 
thoſe things too, which appear to us 
more Admirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. 
As , 'Scalding Fountains, and New 
Iſlands ſtarted out of the Sea: Or, 
What ſhall we ſay of the Ebbing, and 
Flowing of the Ocean 3 the Conſtant 
Times, and Meaſures of the Tides, ac- 
cording to the Changes of the Moon 
that Influences moilt Bodies? But this 
needs not; For, it is not that we Doubt 
of Providence, but Complain of it. And 
it were a good Office to Reconcile 
Mankind to the Gods, who are un- 
doubtedly Beſt to the Beſt. It is againſt 
Nature that Good ſhould hurt Good. 
A Good Man is not onely the Friend 
of God, but the very Image,. the Diſct- 
ple, andthe Imitator of him, and the 
true Child of his Heavenly Father. 
He is true to himſelf; and Ads with 
Conſtancy , and Reſolution. Scipio, by 
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a Croſs Wind, being forc'd into the 
Power of his Enemies ; caſt himſelf up- 
on the Point of his Sword ; and, as the 
People were enquiring, what was be- 
come of the General ; The General ({ayes 
Scipio ) is very wel, and fo he expird. 
What is it for a Man to Fall, if we 
conſider the End, beyond which no 
Man Can Fall? We muſt repair to 
Wiſdom for Armes againſt Fortune ; for 
it wexe unreaſonable for her to furniſh 
Armes againſt her ſelf. A Gallant Man 
1s Fortunes Match: His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpiſes thoſe terrible Ap- 
pearances, that would otherwiſe En- 
{ſlave us. A Wiſe Man is out of the 
Reach of Fortune, but not Free from 
the Malice of it; and all Attempts up- 
on him are no more than Nerxes his 
Arrows; they may darken the Day; 
but they cannot Strike the Sun. There 
1s nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
ledgd from Sacrilege. But, to Strike , 
and not to Wound , 1s Anger Loſt; 
and he 1s Invulnerable that 1s Struck , 
and not Hurt. His Reſolution is try'd ; 
the Waves may daſh themſelves up- 
ON 
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on a Rock, but not Break it: Tem- 
ples may be Profan'd , and Demo- 
liſh'd; but the Deity (till remaines un- 
touch'd. 
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EPIST. XXVIL 


Some Traditions of the Antients con- 
cerning Thunder, and Lightning 3 
with the Authors Contemplations 
Thereupon. 


Here 1s no queſtion, but that 
Providence has given to Mortals 
the Tokens, or Fore-runners of things 
to Come; and by thoſe meanes, laid 
open, in ſome meaſure , the Decrees 
of Fate : Only we take Notice of ſome 
things, without giving any heed to 
Others. There 1s not any thing done, 
according to the Courſe of Nature, 
which 1s not either the Cauſe, or the 
Sign.of ſomething that follows: So that 
whereſoever there 1s Order , there is 
place for Prediction. But there 1s no 
judgement to be given upon Acci- 
dents. Now, though it is a very hard 
matter to arrive at the Fore-Knowledge 
of things to come, and to predi& par- 
ticularly what ſhall hereafter fall out , 
Upon 
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Upon a Certain Knowledge of the 
Power, and Influences of the Stars: 
It 1s yet unqueftionable, that they have 
a Power, though we cannot expreſly 
lay what it is. In the Subject of Thun- 
der, there are ſeveral Opinions, as to 
the ſignifications of it. The Stocks 
hold, that becauſe the Cloud is Bro- 


ken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot ( accor- 


ding to Common Speech.) Others Con- 
Jefure, that the Cloud is broken to 
that very End, that it may diſcharge 
the Thunder-Bolt, referrirg all in ſuch 
ſort to God, as if the fignification did 
not ariſe from the thing done, but as if 
the thing it ſelf were done for the fig- 
nification ſake: But, whether the fig- 
nification goes before, or. follows , it 
comes all to the ſame Point. There 
are Fhree ſorts of Lightning ; the Firſt 
is ſo pure, and ſubtile, that it pierces 
through whatſoever it Encounters. The 
Second Shatters, and Breaks every thing 
to pieces : the Other Burns; either by 
Blaſting, Conſuming, Inflaming, or Dil- 
colouring, and the like. Some Light- 
nings- are Monitory 3 Some ate Mena- 

cing, 
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cing, and others they Phanſy to be Pro- 
miling. They Allot to Jupiter Three 
Sorts; the Firſt is only Monitory, and 
Gentle, which he caſts of his own Ac- 
cord 3 The Second they make to be an 
Ac of Counſel, as being done by the 
Vote, and Advice of Twelve Gods. 
This, they ſay , does many times ſome 
Good, but not without ſome Miſchict 
too. As the Deſtruction of One Man 
may prove the Caution of another. The 
Third 1s the Reſult of a Council of the 
Superior Deities 3 from whence proceed 
great Miſchiets, both Publick, and Pri- 
vate. Now, this 15a great Folly to Ima- 
gine, that Jupiter would wreak his Dit- 
pleaſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay, upon 
Temples themſelves, and yet let the Sas 
crilegious go Free: To ſtrike Sheep, 
and Conſume Altars, and all this, upon 
a Conlultation of the Gods ; as if he 
wanted either Skill, or Juſtice, to Go- 
vern his own Affairs by himfelt ; either 
1n Sparing the Guilty, or in Deſtroying 
the Innocent. Now, What ſhould be 
the Miſtery of all this? The Wiſdom 
of our Forefathers found it neceſſary to 
keep 
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keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a Superior Power 3 
And to Fright them into their good Be- 
haviour, by the Fear of an Armed, and 
an Avenging Jultice over their Heads. 
But, How comes it, that the Light- 
ning which comes from Jupiter himſelf, 
ſhould be ſaid to be harmleſs ; and 
That which he caſts, upon Counſel], and 
Advice , to be ſo Dangerous, and Mor- 
tal? The Moral of it is This. That 
all Kings, ſhould, after Jzpiters Ex- 
ample, do all Good by themlclves. 
And when Severity is Neceſlary , per- 
mit That to be done by Others: Be- 
fide that, as Crimes are Unequal, ſo 
alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. Nei- 
ther did they believe That Jupiter to 
be the Thunderer , whole Image was 
worſhip'd in the Capitol, and in other 
Places; but intended it of the Maker , 
and Governor of the Univerſe, by what 
Name ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, 
in truth, Japiter does not Immediate] 
caſt the Lightning himſelf ; but leaves 
Nature to her Ordinary Method of O- 
peration ; fo that what he does not Im- 
mediately 
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tmediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe 
to be done; For, whatſoever Nature 
does, . God does. There may be ſome- 
thing gather'd out of alf things, that 
are either (aid, or done, that a Man may 
be the better for: And he does a preat- 
er thing that Maſters the Fear of Thun- 
der, than he that diſcovers the Reaſon 
of it. We are Surrounded, and Beſet 
with Ill Accidents, and ſince we can- 
not avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 
prepare our ſelves honeſtly to bear 
them. But, How muſt that be? By the 
Contempt of Death we do alſo' Con- 
temn all things in the way to it; as 
Wounds, Shipwracks, the Fury of Wild 
Beaſts, or any other violence whatſoe- 
ever; which, at the worſt, can but part 
the Soul, and the Body. And, we have 
this for our Comfort , though our Lives 
are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has . 
yet no power over the Dead. 


How many are there that call for Death 
m the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for 
the very Fear of it? And, this Unad- 
viſed Delire of Death, does, in Com- 
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mon, affe& both the beſt, and the 
worlt of Men; only with this Diffe- 
rence, the Former Deſpiſe Lite, and 
the other are Weary of it. 


- . "Tis a Nauſeous thing to ſerve the 

Body, and to be ſo many years a do- 
ing ſo many Beaſtly things , over and 
over. It is well, if in our Lives, we 
can pleaſe Others; but, whatever we 
do, in our Deaths, let us be ſure to 


pleaſe our ſelves. Death is a thing 


which no Care can avoid ; no Felict- 
ty can Tame itz no Power Overcome 
it. Other things are Diſpoſed of by 
Chance, and Fortune; but, Death treats 
all Men alike. 


The Profperous muſt Dye , as well 
as the Unfortunatez and, methinks the 
very Deſpair of overcoming our Fate, 
ſhould inſpire us with Courage to En- 
counter it: For, there is no Reſoluti- 
on ſo Obſtinate, as that which ariſes 
from Neceflity. It makes a Coward 
as bold as Julizs Ceſar, though upon 
different Principles, We are all of us 

P reſerv'd 
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reſery'd. for Death 3 and, as Nature 
brings forth One Generation, ſhe Calls 
back Anotner, The whole Diſpute is, 
about the Time, but no body doubts 
about the Thang it (elf. 


EPIST. XXVII. 
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A Contemplation of Heaven, and Hea- 
_ Things, Of God; and of the 
oul. 


FT Here is a great Difference be- 
twixt Philoſophy, and other 
Arts3 and a greater yet, betwixt That 
Philoſophy it faf, which is of Divine 
Contemplation, and . That which has 
a regard to things here Below. It is 
much _— and Braverz It takes 

a Larger Sc 
with what it fees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge of ſomething that is 
Greater , and Fairer, and which Na- 
ture has placed out of our Ken: The 
One only teaches us what is to be 
done upon Earth 3 the Other reveales 
to us That which Aftually is done in 
Heaven : The One diſcuffes our Er- 
rors; and holds the Light to us, by 
Which' we diftznguiſh. in the Ambigui- 
ties of Life 5 the Other Surmounts that 
| P __ Darkneſs 


ope 3 and being unſatisfy'd 


Itt 
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Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, 
and carries us up to the Fountain of 
Light it ſelf. And then it is that we 
are in a ſpecial manner to acknowledge 
the Infinite Grace , and Bounty of the 
Nature of things; when. we ſee it, not 
only where it is Publick, and Com- 
mon; but in the very ſecrets of it; as 
being admitted into' the Cabinet of 
the Divinity it ſelf. There it is that 
we are taught 'to underſtand what 1s 
the Matter of the World; who is the 


' Author, and Preſerver of it. What 


God himſelf is; and whether he be 
wholly Intent upon Hi»ſelf; or at any 
time deſcends to Confider Us. Whe- 
ther he has done his work once for all; 
or whether he be ſtill in Aion: Whe- 
ther he be a Part of the World, or the 
World it ſelf; Whether he be at Lz- 
berty, or no, to determine any thing a- 
new today, and to Controle, or De- 
rogate from the Law of Fate. Whe- 
ther it be any Diminution of his Wil- 
dom, or any Confeſſion of Error, to 
Do, and Undo... Or to have made 
things that. were afterward to be al- 
= | ter'd : 
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ter'd: For, the ſame things mult of 
\Neceſfity alwayes pleaſe him, who can 
never be pleas'd, but with that which 
1s Beſt, Now, this is no Leſlening, 
either of his Liberty, or of his Power 3 
for he himſelf is his own Neceſlity. 
'- Without the Benefit, and the Comfort 
of theſe Thoughts, it had been c'en as 
well for us never to have been Born. 
For, to what end do we Live? Is it 
only to Eat, and to Drink? To Stuff 
up an Infirm, and Fluid Carcaſs, that 
would Periſh without it; and to live 
only a Servant to one that 1s Sick? To 
Fear Death, to which -we are all Born? 
Take away this Ineſtimable Good, and 
Life it ſelf is not worth the Labor, and 
the Care of it. Oh!1 how wretched , 
how Contemptible a thing were Man, 
If he ſhould. not advance himſelf above 
the State of Humane Affairs? So long 
as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, What 
Is; there in This World that we do, 
which is Glorious? Nay, it we ad- 
vance . our ſelves ſo far as to Over- 
come them; It. is but the deſtroy- 
ing of ſo many Monſters, And, Have 


we not then a mighty Exploit to value 
of. our 
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our ſelves upon, when we have made 
our ſelves a lirtle more Tolerable than 
the Worſtof Men? Isit not a wondtous 
matter to brag of, that weare a little 
ſtronger than a Man that is Sick? A- 
laſs! Alaſs! My Friend , there's a large 
Difference þbetwixt Stren h, and 
Health. You have not a Wi ed Mind 
perkggs ; you may have a Clear Brow, a 

ongue that will nat Flatter, and a Sin- 
gle Heart : You have not That Avarice 
perchance, that refuſes to it ſelf what- 
joever it takes from other people; nor 
That Luxury , that (quanders away 
Mony Shamefully , and yet more ſhame- 
fully repaires it : | Nor that Ambiti6h, 
that lea s you by Unworthy Wayes to 
places of Preferment, Thels are only 
Negatives3 and you have Got nothit) 
all this white, You will tell me, that, 
you have ſca - Gs things : But you 
have not yet Bows, TheVir- 
tue that we ce 1s High, and Il- 
luſtriotis. Not that it'is a Hap ppinefs in 
it ſelf, to be Free from Evil :''but 'be- 
cauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges the 
Mind 5 Becauſe it Prepares it tor the 
Rnow- 
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Knowledge of Heavenly Things, and 
makes it Capable' even of Converling 
with God Himſelf. It is then arriv'd 
at the higheſt Pitch of Humane Felici- 
ty 3 when it ſoars Aloft, and enters in- 
to the Privacies of Nature, trampling 
all that is Evil, or Vulgar, under its 
Feet. What a Delight, what a Tran- 
ſport is it, for a Soul that is wandering 
among the Stars; to look down, and 
Laugh at the. Palaces of Princes, and 
the whole Globe of the Earth, with 
all its Treaſures? I do not ſpeak of 
That only that is converted into Mo- 
ny, and Plate , but of That alſo which 
is reſerv'd in the Bowels of the Earth, 
to gratifie the Inſatiable Covetouſneſs 
of Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring 
our ſelves to the Abſolute Contempt 
of Luxurious Ornaments 3 Rich Fur- 
niture;z Stately Buildings, Pleaſant Gar- 
dens, and Fountains; till we have the 
World Under us, and till looking down 
from the Heavens, and beholding That 
Spot of Ground we Live upon; ( the 


Greater Part of it Cover'd with the Sea ; 


belide a great deal of it Deſolate, and 
either Scarch'd, or Frozen ) we fhall 
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ſay Thus to our ſelves. Is This Miſe- 
rable Point the Ball of Contention', that 
#s divided among ſo many Nations with 
Fire, and Sword? How Ridiculous are 
the Bounds, as well as the Conteſts of 
Mortals! Such a Prince muſt not paſs 
ſuch a River ;, nor another Prince thoſe 
Mountains ; and , Why do not the very 
Piſmires Canton out their Poits, and 
FuriſdiGions too For, What does the 
Buſltle of Troops , and Armies amount 
to, more, than the buſineſs of a Swarm 


of Ants upon a Mole-hill> The Scene 


of all the Important Actions here- Be- 
low , where, both at Sea, and Land, 
we Tug, and Scuffle for Dominion, and 
Wealth, 1s but a wretched Point of 
Earth; Whereas the Dominions of the 
Soul Above, are Boundleſs. This ve- 
ry Contemplation gives us Force, Lt- 
berty, and Nouriſhmentz The Mind is 
There, at Home : And it has This Ar- 

ument of its Divinity, that 1t takes 
Delight 1n what's Divine. It Contem- 
plates the Riſing, and the Falling of the 
Stars, and the Admirable Harmony of 
Order, even in their Various Motrons : 
Piſcufhing, and Enquiring into every 
W | | thing, 
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thing, as -properly appertaining unto 
it (elf, Wah bow —_— | hm it 
then Reflect upon the Naxrowneſs. of 
its Former, /Habitation ? . . There it is, 
that it learns the End of its:Proper Be- 
ing 3 the Knowledge of God. And, 
What is God? Ar Immenſe, and an 
Almighty Power : Great , without Li- 
mits and he does whatſoever pleaſes 
him - He that applyes himſelf to This 
Study, Travſcends the very Lot, and 
Condition of his Mortality. That All- 
mighty Power is all that wedo ſee, and 
all that we do not ſee. What 1s. the 
difference betwixt the Divine Nature, 
and Ours? Man is Compounded; and 
his beſt part is his Mind : - But, the All- 
mighty 1s-All Mind, and all Reaſon ; 
and yet Mortals are fo Blind, that the 
Adctionsof this Incomprehenſible Power, 
ſo excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and 
Diſpoſition , are look'd upon by man 

Men only as Fortuitous, and the War 

of Chance: And ſubject toall the Tu- 
mults of Thunder, Clouds, and*Tem- 
peſts, that affe&t poor Mortals. And, 


this 1s not only the Folly, and _— 
® 
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of the Common People ; but the Weak- 
ties alſo of Wife Men. There are, that 
#rrogate to' Themſelves, the Faculties 
of Providence, and Reaſon, and the 
Skill of Diſpofing , as well Other Peo- 
ples Afﬀairs, as their Own: And yet 
theſe very Men are ſo beſotted , as to 
imagine, the World only to be Govern'd 
by an Unadviſed Raſhnefs: As if Na- 
ture knew not what ſhe did. How Pro- 
fitable would it be for Us, to know the 


Truth of Things, and to allow them 
their due Termes, and Meaſures ? To 
enquire into the Power of the Allmigh- 
ty, and the Method of his Workings ; 
Whether he made the Matter it felf, or 
found it ready to his hand; and whe- 
ther was Firſt, the Matter it Self, or the 
1dea of it? Whether or no he does what 
he pleaſes; and what 'may be the Rea- 
ſon of ſo many'ſeeming Imperfettions in 
Iis Operations? It is well ſaid of Ari- 


footle, that'we ſhould handle Divine 


Matters with Modeſty, and Reverence. 
When we enterinto a Temple, or ap- 
proach the Altar ; we colhpale our 
Looks, and' our Attions 'to' all the De- 

cencies 
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cencies of Humility, and Refpe&. How 
much more then does it concerry us, 
; when we treat of Heavenly things, To 
deal ns and not to let one Syl- 
lable paſs our Lips that way Savor of 
Confi Kce, + Raſhnels, nOrance? 
Truth lies deep, and moſt | be h'd up 
at Leiſure. * How many Myſterits are 
there, _ which God: hath placed 'out'of 
otir 5 and' which are only to-be 
reach'd by Thought , and Contempls 
tion! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, arid'Obſcure ; or eMe perhaps 
we ſee them withont 1rderShumdiny 
them. But, the Divine Majelty is only 
Acceſſible to the Mind. What This 1s 
( without which Nothing is) we are 
not able to Determine : And, when we 
have gueſled at ſome Sparks of i it, the 
greateſt part lies yet conceal'd from us. 
How many Creatures have we now in 
this Age, Rs never were known to us 
before? And, How many more will 
the next Age know more than we do? 
And many;yet will be ſtill reſerv'd for 
After times, The very Rites of Religion 
are at this day a Secret,and unknown to 
many 
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many People, Nay, the very thing that 


' we molt eagerly purſue, we, are not yet 
arriv'd at: That is to ſay; a Perfetti- 


on in Wickedneſs. Vice is ſtill upon the 
Emprovement: Luxury, Immodeſty , 
and a Proſtitute Diſſolution of Man- 
ners finds ſtill new Matter to work up- 
on. Our Men are grown Etteminate in 
their Habits, in their Motions, and in 
their Ornaments, even to the Degree 
of Whoriſhneſs. There's no body minds 
Philoſophy, but for want of a Comedy 
perhaps, or in foul weather, when ther 

15 nothing elſe to be done. p 
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Efore I take my Laſt Leave of 

Seneca, 1 will here diſcharge 
my Conſcience, as if I were up- 
on my Laſt Leave with the 

Whole VVorld. T have been ſo 

eſt, both to the Reader, and to the Au- 
thor , that I have neither Left out any 
thing in the Original, which I thought 
the One might be the Better for, nor Ad- 
ded any thing of my Own, to make the 
Other Fare the Worſe. [I have done in 
This Volume of Epiſtles, as a good Huſ- 
band does with his Cold Meat ; They are 
only a Hache made up of the Fragments 
that remain'd of the Two Former Parts 3 
which I could not well diſpoſe of into any 
Other Form; or ſo Properly Publiſh un- 
der any Other Title. Let me not yet be 
underitood to Impoſe This Piece wpon the 
Publick,, as an Abſtraft of Seneca's 
Epiſtles 3 ary more than Þ did the Other, 
for the Abſtrafts of his Benefits, and Hap- 
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py Life. It is in works of This Nature, 
as it in Cordial Waters, we Taſte all 
the Ingredients, without being able to Se- 
parate This from That 5 but ftil/ we find 
the Virtue of every Plant, in every Drop. 
To return to my Allegory 3 Books, and 
Diſhes have This Common Fate ; there 
was never any One, of Either of them, 
that pleas d All Palates. And, in Truth, 
it 3s a Thing as little to be Wilh'd for, as 
Expected; For, an Univerſal Applauſe 
is at leaſt Two Thirds of a Scandal. So 
that though 1 deliver up theſe _ to 
the Preſs, I Invite no Man t0 tbe Reading 
4 thew: And , whoſoever Reads, and 
eperts; it is bis Own Fault, To Con- 
Olude, as 1 made this Compoſition Princi- 
pally for my Self, ſo it agrees exceedingly 
Well with My Conſtitution ;, end. yet, if 
any Man has a Mind to take part with 
me, be has Free Leave, and Welcome. 
But, let hime Carry This Conſideration along 
with him, That He's a very Unmanner- 
F/ Gueſt, that preſſes upon another Bo- 
is Table, and ther Quarrels with' his 


The End. 


